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MEMORIAL Day — May 30TH 


Schools, Churches, Posts of the American Legion and 
All Patriotic Societies Should Commemorate 
Memorial Day Through Showing 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
(VX ET PHOTOPLAYS 
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p—1—_1 Beautiful, realistic and inspiring presentations of 
fifteen momentous events in the life of our nation. 
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oo *e, these unique films should you feel the need of this in view of their en- 
o, 7 thusiastic endorsement by leading citizens everywhere. Complete 
Me *e, your arrangements early and we will be glad to supply literature 
era, ety, a” and aids helpful in making your showing completely successful. 
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A Technique for the Use of Motion Pictures 
in Schools 


J. Epcar Dransriecp, A. M. 
Principal, School No. 3, West New York, N. J. 


Editor’s Note—In the March issue Mr. Dransfield 
raised the question “Is There a Technique for the 
Use of Motion Pictures in Schools?” The following 


article is his answer to that question. 


NYTHING to be 


fully in schools as an adjunct to the 


that is used success- 

educational function must be within 
easy range of the classroom teacher’s ability 
to apply. In considering anything for use in 
the educative process, whether it be a me- 
chanical device or a method, one must never 
forget that in the final analysis the results 
are accomplished in the classroom and the 
teacher is the medium through which it must 
function. 

So in the use of motion pictures, one must 
think in terms of the classroom unit and plan 
the mechanical equipment so that it will func- 
tion there. 

This is where much of our motion picture 
work fails. The equipment is too technical, 
too difficult to set up, or requires too serious 
a loss of time from the class schedule be- 
fore it is ready for use. It must be kept in 
mind that the teacher is entirely untrained 
in the use of machines, particularly in the 
technique of the motion picture machine; that 
she is working on a time schedule often bound 
by the “System”; 


that because of her place in the educative 


that she is very busy and 


machine, materials must come to her in a most 
readily usable form, requiring little if any 
readjustment, or they will not be used. Much 
money is wasted by administrators who pur- 
chase many really admirable adjuncts for the 
classroom but forget this point, only to see 
the valuable equipment lie unused until finally 
discarded. Because this fact is so important, 
I shall discuss it first and devote most of the 


present article to this angle of a technique. 
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To be educative in the sense that it teaches 
a specific thing as does the textbook, the mo- 
tion picture must be used in a class unit, in 
the particular subject being taught and at the 
time that the particular subject which it sup- 
plements, is taught. To show pictures on a 
circuit basis, when they happen to come 
around, denies to them the value which they 
contain and introduces the entertainment func- 
tion which is deadening to the educative 
value, except in a purely vicarious sense. 
Therefore, the machine must be a portable 
one. I shall not discuss the type of machine 
beyond saying that it must have every safety 
feature. There are several perfectly suitable 
machines on the market. 

The problem of light needs some discussion, 
however, as there is considerable misunder- 
standing regarding this, even among the manu- 
facturers. There must be an abundance of 
light. 
tures only as they compare with the “Movies.” 


Children are receptive to motion pic- 


If the light is poor and there is produced a pic- 
ture which is not clear-cut and brilliant, the 
full effect is lost. Then the average classroom 
is equipped with shades; they may be green 


or buff, 


there, and new 


opaque or translucent. They are 
ones cannot be ordered for 
Neither can time be taken to 
hang black cloth over each window. If the 


shades are dark and tight-fitting so much the 


the occasion. 


better but if they are light, translucent and 
ill-fitting the motion picture must have light 
enough behind it to show brilliantly still. 
[he preparation for the picture must be as 
easy as getting out the books for the next 
lesson. 

I cite the following to show the failure to 
comprehend the practical point of view of an 


equipment maker. A salesman called with a 
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slide projector containing a six volt twenty- 
one candle power light. 

I said, “It has too little light and is im- 
practical.” 

The salesman insisted that I was wrong 
and fairly demanded a chance to demonstrate, 
so I took him to a grade room where such a 
machine would be used. As soon as we en- 
tered two pupils drew the shades, light buff, 
translucent and because of the type of window, 
very loose-fitting at the edges, another pupil 
pulled down a map and turned the white back 
out, another plugged in the machine. In 
less than two minutes we were ready to project. 

“But,” said the salesman, “we must have 
it darker than this!” 

“But,” said I, “this is what we have. Can 
your machine project under these conditions?” 

“No,” said he, “but it is not fair to judge 
it under these circumstances.” 

“This,” said I, “is the condition which you 
must meet if your machine is to be a practical 
addition to my school.” 

This situation is a hold-over from an older 
idea. Manufacturers today are appreciating 
the fact that the business of educating is a 
highly specialized one and, along with the 
erection of buildings actually built from an 
educational viewpoint as a manufacturer 
plans his building, the equipment producer is 
inventing and manufacturing from that view- 
point. 

With the advent of the daylight screen a far 
reaching forward step was made toward the 
successful use of “movies” in the educational 
field. There is hardly a classroom where a 
portable machine may not be set across a 
corner leaving but one or two shades to be 
drawn to darken the space behind the screen 
and with but a minimum of effort the picture 
may be applied either immediately before or 
immediately after or during the teaching of a 
particular subject. 

Now I believe that there is a far better tech- 
nique than this which requires even less ex- 
penditure of time or effort on the part of the 


classroom teacher. This is the use of a pro- 
But I hear the argument that 


there is no such room in the building; that 


jection room. 


most school buildings have not rooms enough 
as it is. That is true, but a room is not nec- 
With a good daylight screen and a 
portable projector there is hardly a building 
that cannot find just an ideal place for a pro- 


essary. 


jection unit. Let me describe our own scheme 
and show a common situation where “there is 
no place for such a unit.” 

Our building is used from cellar to attic 
and is still not large enough. Setting up the 
equipment in the classroom, even though it 
complied with all the above conditions, seemed 
too troublesome, and in casting around for 
some easier source we always ended with the 
auditorium. The stage in the auditorium is 
about fifteen feet deep with a narrow room 
or runway behind it leading from one dressing 


room to another. 





Runway behind stage. Plat- 
form built over old ventilat- 


ing shaft. Projection 
through old register open- 
ing in rear wall of stage. 


The rear wall of the stage has a ventilating 
grill about 3” square in it. The piping to 
this grill practically blocked the runway. As 
this ventilating unit was never in use, we re- 


moved it, took down the piping, built a plat- 
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form in the runway on which to place our ma- 
chine, hung our daylight screen over the front 
edge of the stage, pulled the curtain to the 
edge of the screen and we had a perfect black 
box with about a 20’ throw and without pull- 
ing a shade. 

A picture is ordered in geography for a 
certain day for the fourth grade, the teacher 
is notified that it is here, a monitor goes to the 
auditorium, hangs the screen, closes the cur- 
tain (the machine remains set), the class 
passes to the auditorium and the picture is on. 
The loss of time and the effort required is at 
aminimum. One corner of the room is in use 
by the coaching teacher. The Kindergarten 
group uses another corner for their free work, 
blocks, games, etc., and the auditorium is a 
combined gym. Yet we find ample oppor- 
tunity to get in the projection work. 


Most schools have a corner where such a 





stage before the opening in rear wall. Cur. 
tains drawn to edge of screen. 


black box can be set up and a classroom unit 
accommodated. In practically every school 
having an auditorium there is a complete 
This 
space is too far from the stage for good vis- 


loss of the space under the balcony. 


ibility and the accoustics is so poor that no 
spoken word from beyond the overhang of 
the balcony can be heard under it. Seats are 
It is a dead loss. 


Here is an ideal black box. 


never set in this space. 
Run a rod 
under the balcony around the two sides of 


one corner of this space, hang a dark curtain 
on this rod, hang a daylight screen in the 
center of the side under the balcony and one 
has a perfect black box. Seats may be placed 
facing the screen and a first class projection 
room is available, eliminating the setting-up 
process every time there is a picture to be 
shown. Besides this, a waste space is put 
to valuable use. The curtain may be drawn 
back if there is any other need for this space. 





Dash lines show how sliding dark curtains 
may be hung to form a black box for day- 
light projection. 


| believe that we have made and are making 
a serious error and wasting large sums of 
money in showing pictures to large groups 
of children without the specific application 
of the picture to the thing in hand at the time 
of showing. The more specific one becomes 
in the material shown, the smaller must be 
the group to which it is shown. 

It may be that pictures teaching ethics and 
morals may be shown to a large group with 
profit if the pupils look upon it as a school 


But if 


we wish to show such pictures, and we do, 


function rather than entertainment. 
it is better to run a series of them through the 
school year, after school and at no expense 
Ethics and morals so learned 
vicarious but if the that 
of the other type are producing 


to the pupils. 
will be claim 
“movies” 
degeneration in youth of today is true, we may 
expect opposite results from the opposite type 
of picture shown under similar environment. 
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It may be that a definite part of school time 
should be given to this type of work, but it 
is very doubtful whether the motion picture 
should be used regularly in this way at the 
present time and whether the expenditure of 
school time for it is justifiable. 

Geography, history, nature study, science, 
etc., have a valuable and definite adjunct in 
the motion picture. To be of value, such pic- 
tures should be shown only to the group 
studying a specific thing and at the time that 
the study is being made. There is a question 
whether the picture should be shown imme- 
diately before or immediately after the study. 
We show it immediately after the classroom 
study in the belief that the student is more 
likely to be impressed by the thing of which 
In this 
way his study will be fixed and his auditory 


he has already learned something. 


reactions translated into visual reactions. The 
effect of the previous study will be to guide 
his attention to the important features of the 
film leaving the less important features in 
their true position as supports or backgrounds 
or broadening characters. 

How to get the picture at the right time 
offers a problem. Most systems use a circuit 
basis and with this we do not agree at all. 
Under such a system pictures had better not be 
shown. Trenton, N. J.,' has modified this by 
making a schedule, sending it to the various 
schools and having them adjust time schedule 
and plan of work to the schedule of films. 

This seems like putting the cart before the 
The film should be ordered on the 
We have 


the teacher lay out her work and insert films 


horse. 


basis of the needs of the subject. 


wherever they are available, in her term’s 
This list is then ordered for the dates 
If her work is such that it cannot be 


work. 
desired. 
planned for any period of time ahead, an 
attempt is made to keep a three weeks’ gen- 
eral plan. Her requisition for films comes to 
the office three weeks in advance, films are 
1 Howell, Clarence E.—First Experiences with Portable Motion 


Picture Projectors. The Elementary School Journal, October, 
1926, p. 121. 


ordered and they are presented to the class in 
very close proximity to the subject matter at 
hand. The picture is then the tool of instrue- 
tion as is the textbook. If the film is shown 
before the study is made the pupil has no 
guide, his attention may become fixed on a 
minor feature and he may lose the whole value 
of the film. 

There is considerable disagreement concern- 
ing questioning or discussing during the show- 
Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, Di- 
rector of Visual Instruction, New York City,? 


ing of a picture. 


contends that there should be no questions or 
discussion while the picture is showing as do 
Don Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough,® 
also. Dr. Rabenort* contends that well-di- 
rected questions during the showing will direct 
attention to points which might be missed. 

We are inclined to agree partially with Dr. 
Rabenort. The motion picture moves so rap- 
idly and there are so many things that may at- 
tract the attention of the student that unless he 
is directed during the showing, the results will 
be seriously in doubt. We agree, however, 
that direct questioning will keep the student 
alert—for the question. We review each film 
so as to become thoroughly familiar with it, 
study its relationship to the things just taught 
and then guide the pupil’s attention during 
the showing along the lines of his teaching by 
a statement “Note the kinds of trees,” “Com- 
pare the houses with the ones we find around 
our homes,” etc. or a direct question, “Are 
their means of conveyance like ours?” or by 
calling attention to something which they have 
not had in their study and which is worthy 
of attention. They are then told to make 
note of this feature for discussion in the class- 
room later on. No answers are expected of 
the pupil, the questions or statements being 
Without the guidance 
the extraneous features may entirely obscure 
\ little side bit 


of comedy obliterates the main feature, some 


made merely to guide. 
the essentials of the picture. 


2 Ellis & Thornborough—Motion Pictures in Education. Thomas 
Crowell, N. Y., 1923, p. 196. 

3 Ibid Pp 167 

* Ibid—p. 167 (Continued on page 204) 
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Visual Education in Detroit Public Schools (V) 
Teaching Geography with Visual Materials 


MILDRED S. SMITH 


Supervisor of Visual Instruction, Detroit Teachers College 


HEN we consider the teaching of 
geography, motivated by the use of 
find it 
This is true both 


visual material, we almost 
unlimited in possibilities. 
because there is so much material available 
and because the subject lends itself so natu- 
rally to the use of this material. There are 
films, stereographs, slides, pictures, museum 
specimens, charts, maps, graphs, books of 
travel, tourists’ folders and pamphlets as well 
as opportunities for combined exhibits, such 
as bulletin board displays and sand table 
projects. 

The Visual Education Department of De- 
troit, through its excellent system of distribu- 
this 


teacher of the 


tion and supervision, not only makes 


material accessible to every 
city but attempts to aid her in the use of it. 
In this article three lessons are given, show- 
ing how visual materials are used to moti- 


vate the study of geography. 


SWITZERLAND 


In beginning the study of Switzerland 
the pupils found this statement in Carpenter’s 
Geographical Reader: “Switzerland is called 
the playground of Europe.” The teacher se- 
lected this statement as the basis of a problem 
and wrote on the blackboard, “Why is Switz- 
erland called the playground of Europe?” 
The pupils were then told to be on the lookout 
for any information that would help solve 
this problem. 

A slide map was projected which showed 
something of the size and position of Switzer- 
land in relation to other neighboring coun- 


Next, 


were introduced. 


tries. four groups of colored slides 


The first showed the beauti- 
ful scenery, the resorts and hotels; the second 


showed the excellent system of tunnels; the 


third group showed recreational opportunities 
in winter and summer; and the fourth group 
consisted of pictures of Swiss people engaged 
in various occupations. As these slides were 
shown, the pupils were encouraged to discuss 
makes 
hotels and 


such facts as: the beautiful scenery 
it a desirable place to go; the 
resorts make one’s stay restful and indicate 
the hospitality of the people; the tunnels make 
transportation easy; the opportunities for ski- 
ing, tobogganing, mountain climbing, swim- 
make it attractive; the 


simple occupations of small farming, dairying, 


ming, and boating 
wood carving, watch making are not disturb- 
ing to visitors. As the slides were shown and 
topics discussed the pupils were encouraged to 
write down any statements that might help 
solve the original problem. 

\t the close of the period the pupils were 
given a list of reading references from which 
they might secure additional information. 
hey were also asked to consult the bulletin 
board in the home study room, upon which 
were displayed newspaper clippings about 
taken 
tourists’ guide books and pamphlets. 


Switzerland, pictures, scenes from 
On the following day the pupils made a 
list of all the information secured by the 
group. 
Switzerland is called the playground of 
Kurope because: 
located 
is beautiful 


it is centrally 
its scenery 
its climate is mild 

its transportation is adequate 
it offers excellent resorts and hotel accom- 

modations 

its people are hospitable 

its government is neutral 

it has many recreational advantages 

it is free from the smoke and grime of industry 


its occupations are restful 
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From these facts gleaned from the study of 
pictures and from reference reading practical- 
ly all the information desired from the study 
Only 


class periods were spent on this lesson. 


of any country had been secured. two 


AUSTRALIA 


This group of pupils had just completed 
the study of Africa. When asked what part 
of the study they enjoyed most, they replied 
they had enjoyed its jungle and its large ani- 
mals. The teacher then asked why such large 
To this 


the pupils responded it was probably because 


trees and animals were found there. 
of the climate and location. The pupils were 
then told to open their geographies to a map 


of the world and see if they thought the same 


conditions might be found elsewhere. After 
examining the map they decided that some of 
the same conditions were found in South 


America and might also be true of Australia 
but they did not know because they had not 
studied Australia. This gave the teacher an 
opportunity to suggest that they take up the 
study of Australia. 

Several slides were projected showing some 
scenes of animals, trees and cities as a means 
of stimulating further interest in the study of 
the continent. From the discussion that fol- 
lowed five main topics were selected for study. 

| Size, location, climate, surface. 

II History, government, people. 

III Products. 

IV Cities. 

VV Plants and animals. 

The pupils were then divided 


into five 


groups. Each pupil as far as possible was 
permitted to work in the group which most 
interested him. Each group was held respon- 
sible for a complete discussion of one major 
topic. The following visual materials were 
used in the development of these lessons: 

Stereographs from Keystone “600 Set” 

Slides Keystone “600 


Slides from Slide Library 


from Set” 


Films from Film Library 
(a) Australian Cities 


‘(b) Australian Animals 


ATIONAL SCREEN 


Pictures from reference books and magazines 
Relief and product maps 
Exhibit Children’s Museum 


Many reading references were used during 


from 


the study period. The stereographs were used 
The 


Auditorium at the 


in the home room for study 
the 


regular auditorium period. 


purpose. 
films were shown in 

The slide map was projected on the black. 
board in the recitation room and a pupil per- 
Several of these 


mitted to draw around it. 


maps were drawn on the blackboard. Some 
of them were used to locate important rivers, 
cities, and desert sections; others were used to 
locate products or climatic regions. 

Many slides were shown, as the discussion 
advanced, which helped in explanation of 
topics. 

As a final lesson each group chairman made 
a report to the entire class on the information 
secured by his group. 

It was interesting to see how extensively the 
pupils read to find specific information. Pu- 
pils from one group were able to make contri- 
butions to other groups, thus showing they 
had gained much information outside the spe- 
cific problems for the group. About five days 


were spent on the study of Australia. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


In this lesson an attempt was made to guide 
the discussion of a new topic when there had 
been no previous study. A slide map of the 
Peninsula and slides from the 


Keystone “600 and 300 Sets” were used. 


Scandinavian 


Slide Number 414 ealled the “Midnight 
Sun” was shown and the teacher asked, “Why 
is Norway called the land of the Midnicht 


Sun?” No one was able to answe! this ques- 


tion. The slide map was then projected and 
the pupils suggested it was probably because 


| he olobe 


was then examined to locate Norway 


of its extreme northern location. 
and de- 
termine the sun’s position at different times 
of the year. The slide map was again used 
to note other characteristics of the peninsula, 


( 
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Notes From the 


HE annual 


convention of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Dallas, 
26th to March 


many respects a banner meeting, 


Texas, February 3rd, was in 
certainly 
the largest in attendance ever held so far 
south. 

Although there was only one Group dis- 
cussion on Visual Education, there was very 
much evidence to indicate that visual aids to 
education are occupying an ever enlarging 
share of attention in educational circles. For 
instance, in the exhibition hall there were no 
less than seventeen displays of visual aids, 
including stereographs, stereoscopes, stere- 
opticons, lantern slides of all kinds, motion 
picture projectors, movie cameras, projection 
equipment, 


micros¢ opes, micro-projet tors, 


optical instruments, maps, globes, charts, 
science models, reproductions of masterpieces, 
school art ex- 


geographic publications, and 


hibits. 
Not infrequently is it assumed that visual 
film. 


Even the name of this magazine, THE Epu- 


education refers only to the slide or 


CATONAL SCREEN, is sometimes misunder- 


stood to refer to the moving picture alone or, 


at most, to the moving picture and the lantern 


slide. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. THe EpucATIONAL SCREEEN is inter- 
ested in every known form of visual aids, 
including all those mentioned above. Espe 


olobes, illustrative 


cially are maps, charts, 
pictures of all kinds, scientific models, etc., 
to be counted as most important visual aids 

they are the old and tried servants of educa- 
tion and can only be supplemented, never dis- 
placed by the newer forms of animated 
pictures. All these aids, both old and new, are 
here to stay and THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
welcomes them all and stands ready to pass 
the good word along whenever any improve 
ment is made in their construction or appli 


cations. Even such accessories to the use of 


Dallas Meetings 


visual aids as lighting effects, stage decora- 


tions, window shades, darkening of rooms, 
etc., are not to be forgotten or minimized 
in our estimate of educational equipment in 
a modern schoolroom. Ample evidence of 
the full appreciation of all the visual aids 
and accessories was shown by the crowds 
cathered about these booths during the whole 


time of the convention. 

At the meeting of the Visual Education 
group, Professor Milo B. Hillegas of Colum- 
bia University presided and addresses were 
given by Mary F. Mooney, Director of Visual 
Instruction, San Francisco, Calif., Superin- 
tendent Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C., 
and Miss Olive M. Jones, Public School Prin- 


cipal, New York City. 


Miss Mooney emphasized the importance 
of remembering that visual aids are “aids” 
and never can take the place of textbooks and 
For 


sure that still pictures and not motion pic- 


teachers. elementary children she is 
tures are most effective. 

Miss Jones described the visual methods in 
use in some of the elementary schools of New 
York and showed a new film on “The Govern- 
ment of the United States” which was very 
effective. 

Superintendent Ballou explained at length 
the schools of Washington, D. C., are 


supplied gratis with films from the govern- 


how 


ment departments and how the theater man- 
agers give the use of their theaters at morning 


hours for the occasional use of the school 


children. Aside from the fact that probably 


no other city in the 


could furnish 
be doubted 


the showing of such isolated films is likely 


country 


such facilities, it may whether 
to lead to consecutive and effective educative 
results. 

The remaining event which seems worthy 
of special notice was the showing in one of 
the theaters of three films prepared under 


‘ 
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BY MARION FPF. 


LANPHIER 


ScRIBNER’S—*“Prudes and Pictures” by Wil- 


liam DeMille, follows his previous article, 
“Bigoted and Bettered Pictures,” which 


aroused much controversy. It is a steadily 
at all 
though at one or two points it avoids, con- 


consistent utterance, not biased, al- 


sciously or unconsciously, certain issues, 


certain remedies, to be offered for the very ill 
Mr. DeMille feels that 
the film made always with the child in mind, 


of which it complains. 


is a manacled thing, with no source in the 
great masterpieces of the world’s literature. 
Very true, as all thinking individuals have 
noticed! 


too bad to hem the child in with sentimental- 


He then further states that it seems 


isms and maudlin lies, in place of facts. Even, 
“granted that there are some subjects with 
which his immature brain is not ready to 
it still may be doubted that the best 
way to make him appreciate truth is to start 


cope, 


him off on false premises, idiotic falsehoods, 
The 


completely fails to hint that somehow, some- 


and maudlin sentimentalism.” author 
where, someone should be willing to produce 
proper pictures for children, to be presented 
and that the child 


should be barred by law from night attend- 


at children’s matinees, 
ance. 

Lack of space permits no further discus- 
sion here, but it is well to include the fol- 
lowing quotations from the article as best 
adapted to give the tone and meaning of the 
whole. 

Is the motion picture debasing the public 
taste, or is public taste debasing the motion 
picture? Does the child need protection from 
the cinema, or the cinema from the child? 
Is the film a villain, a victim, or just a moron? 
Opinions differ To-day the condi- 
tion of the world in general, and of the United 


17: 
12 
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States in particular, marks a crisis in the age- 
old struggle between honest thought and pre- 
scribed belief; radicals tend to become too 
radical and those would restrain them 
too tyrannous. Laws are passed by minorities, 
or by the bare majorities, which half the 
people resent, and the tendency of the more 
advanced group to cast aside certain early 
Victorian ideals is bitterly opposed by those 
safe, sane conservatives who dedicate their 
lives to making illegal any departure from 
their own personal standards of truth and 
morality It has taken us some cen- 
turies to break away from chivalry; a system 
which found it desirable to put woman upon 
pedestal rather than grant her equal social 
rights. We have not yet discarded economic 
theories which permit the chosen few to own 
the earth and charge the rest of the human 
for its Into world 


who 


race use a so 
constituted enters a new art under guise of 
entertainment so broad in its ap- 
peal, so potentially powerful that 
it is recognized at once as a social force, then 


feared then harnessed to the char- 
iot of convention lest it be dangerously stim- 
ulating to new ideas for, like the 
stage, the screen can only influence public 
thought if it is in basic agreement with popu- 
lar ideals. 

Such is the author’s intelligent introduc- 
tion to a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the public and stage and screen drama, 


be 


the general truth that the drama has never 


the demands of the public entertained, 


been the place to air new philosophies, 
the bad effects of 
the cramping results of any attempt to make 
the 
American 


nor 
is the screen, censorship, 
pictures clean for child consumption, 
differences in the Continental and 


of 


phases of his very broad subject. 


managements these factors, and other 


To those 


prejudiced, for or against moving 


offers food for thought. 


pictures, 
this article 
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“Taking the 
Movies into the Community” by Alice Ames 


Tue Lapies Home JouRNAL 


Winter, Contributing Editor, manages a mass 
of information in her article which should be 
stimulating to readers of this magazine. With 
little space for reprinting, the best we can do 
is to present here the more vital portions of 
the comment. 


That was rather a grim joke that the Com- 
missioner of Education made not long ago. 
He said he was glad that there were three 
million illiterates in this country because it 
meant that there were three million people 
whose minds could not be corrupted by the 
kind of published matter we were getting out. 
Of course he grinned when he said it, and his 
audience laughed, for every one knew that 
there was no one in the country more bent on 
getting rid of illiteracy than this same Dr. 
John J. Tigert. But I suppose he had to 
express, if only in jest, his consciousness that 
whoever was teaching, whether in school or 
in home or in church, had not finished the job 
by instruction alone. Education is not much 
of a success until it goes down into our moral 
purposes, even into our spontaneous impulses 
and our fastidiousness of taste. Creating a 
public that is hungry for good things is the 
biggest part of its task. 

When it comes to the movies, people do not 
have to be taught so much as their letters. All 
they have to do is to open their ready-made 
eyes. Therefore it is that when a business gets 
to the point where it is the chief entertainer of 
twenty million folks a day, the thing that by 
its art stirs their minds and souls either for 
good or evil, it comes pretty close home to 
all of us and becomes a community affair. It 
is the job of business to give us what we want. 
It is the job of art to make us continually want 
something better. Can the two join hands? 

Mrs. Shoemaker, of Eau Claire, came home 
from a visit to Chicago. She had seen a mov- 
ing picture that charmed her and she wished 
everyone else in her town could see it too. So 
she went to the owner of the picture house, 
and suggested that he put on Humoresque. 
It looked to him like a doubtful proposition. 
It cost more than he was accustomed to pay, 
and still worse, it sounded highbrow. We are 
continuously afraid of anything intellectual 
unless it is coated with sugar. He was afraid 
it would not get over. “I'll tell you what [ll 


do,” said Mrs. Shoemaker. “I'll write a letter 
to the paper and I'll get the club interested in 
helping you to an audience.” Now everybody 
in Eau Claire knew Mrs. Shoemaker and 
trusted her. So everyone read the letter. 

When the first night of the showing of 
Humoresque came Mr. and Mrs. Shoemaker, 
to their astonishment, could not get through 
the crowd near the door of the theater. In- 
stead of the usual three days, the film ran two 
weeks to good houses. 

Later, the club and the Superintendent of 
Education tried it again and helped a run of 
twenty-one performances of The Iron Horse. 

This is a very good example of an occasion- 
al and a small town success, where all the 
inhabitants are on fairly intimate terms. 

Sunday-evening church services are not, as 
a rule, overcrowded. Here and there a church 
has worked out plans for using desirable films 
that shall prove alluring and also help out 
legitimate moral purposes. The Federal 
Churches of Christ determined to make a kind 
of test through a string of churches in towns 
girdling New York City so for two steady 
months in such places as Brooklyn, White 
Plains, East Rockaway, and a dozen others, 
bits were selected from longer films, passages 
that illustrated Bible history. They passed in 
rotation from church to church. There was 
no advertising—advertising does not seem 
very good church manners; but at the close of 
the time a quiet survey showed that the 
average attendance had risen over a third, 
and the people who had seen the pictures 
declared that they had learned vastly more 
sacred history through their eyes than they 
had previously done through their ears. The 
possibilities seemed so great that Mr. William 
E. Harmon, president of the Harmon Founda- 
tion that has done so much through the coun- 
try for small-town playgrounds, gave $50,000 
for the purpose of working out wholly reli- 
cious pictures; and behold with our usual 
American passion for organization, there 
came into being the Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation, with such men as S. Parkes Cad- 
man, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay and John 
H. Finley associating with themselves others 
of their kind as well as the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors, with a plan to 
supply to churches moving pictures that 
should be genuinely moral and religious with- 
out having denominational bias. 

It is interesting to note what was said at the 
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beginning of the new committee’s activity by 
its chairman, Rev. George Reid Andrews. 
“There are three lines of action open to the 
church, it seems to me: First, do nothing 
the hands-off policy. This is unthinkable; a 
subject of such vital concern to so many peo- 
ple cannot be foreign to the church. Second 
line up on some legal censorship bill and work 
for effective legislation. Personally I believe 
that the less legislating we do in regard to art, 
education and religion the better for civiliza- 
tion when viewed in true perspective. Such a 
course is not constructive and brings its own 
Nemesis. Finally, we can throw the weight 
of our influence on the side of those persons 
and groups, especially inside the theater, who 
are working for better things. This course 
recommends itself to us for fair trial and | 
believe it will prove effective in application. 
The best reformation is always from the inside 
out and not from the outside in.” 

But to return to the plans of the Federal 
Churches of Christ. Six types of films they 
have set themselves to work out: Bible, re- 
ligious biography, world friendship, church 
history, religious teaching, miscellaneous in- 
spirational messages. So churchmen are mak- 
ing an appreciable attempt to tie the movie to 
its higher responsibilities. 

Turn the spyglass toward civic interests. 
There were wonderful playgrounds in Wash- 
ington, but they were not so much used as 
they ought to be, particularly by those fore!gn- 
born families that abound in children but are 
not well up in supervised play. So Mrs. Susie 
Rhodes, supervisor of playgrounds, cooked up 
a plan with Mrs. Locher, public-service worker 
for the string of Crandall theaters—and I wish 
I could write a whole article about Mrs. Loch- 
er’s widespread ingenuity. On a certain day 
movies would be taken of children at play and 
their mothers, and still later these pictures 
would be shown at theatres all over the city. 
Swimming, sliding, playing ball, swinging, all 
the children were crazy to be in the movies, 
and they and all their relatives were crazy to 
see them on the screen. The playgrounds first, 
and later the showings, were crowded. 

The writer of this article does not have 
any personal interest in the moving picture as 
an industry, but she happens to care tremen- 
dously that every element that is stamping 
American communities should be of the kind 
that makes for better American communities. 
Neither do we need to speak with scorn of 


“mere amusement.” Entertainment, amuse- 
ment is a fundamental need of normal folks. 
Nor ought we to draw a sharp and artificial 
line between amusement and education, for 
always one slides imperceptibly into the other. 
What we do in fun is educating us, and what 
we do in self-training becomes enthralling. If 
one has an appetite for the things of the mind, 
education is entertainment, provided it is not 
so stupidly presented that it produces distaste 
or nausea. If one has a hunger for spiritual 
emotion and experience, religion. as thousands 
of the finest men and women can testify, is a 
profound joy. In fact, amusement stretches 
all the way from the mud of bestiality and vul- 
garity up to the pleasure that the morning 
stars have when they sing together—all 
according to the kinds of beings that are being 
entertained. 

A certain business man said to me that it 
was his greatest satisfaction to know that he 
was earning the living of his family through 
an employment that was a real contribution to 
the life of his country. That point of view is 
the one that community ethics can strengthen 
when it gets to work. Let us admit that the 
motion-picture industry is a business first and 
foremost, but a business so near to our uni- 
versal life that it needs that community pres- 
sure to push it up. It began thirty years ago, 
as one of its leaders said, as mercilessly as the 
gold rush in old California, a mad scramble 
of ruthless men to get all the money out of 
the public while the getting was good. The 
movie got a strangle hold on us because it 
had the advantage of speaking the only uni- 
versal language, the language of the eve. But 
the public is rapidly getting a strangle hold 
on the movie. The industry knows it and is 
re-creating itself. It is making determined 
efforts and sometimes against big odds. But 
this mutual embrace proves a success—so far 
as we of the general public count success—not 
by sporadic or occasional effort on our part, 
but when the community keeps everlastingly 
at it; not where a single element tries to put 
over its standards, but where all phases of 
community life are represented. 

Sometimes the hardest part of the attempt 
to get better pictures assured to the community 
from the itself. “There 
has always seemed to be a great fear that any 
effort which dealt with actual betterment of 
pictures meant defilement,” said one of the 
most persistent and successful of community 


comes community 
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AMONG THE 
workers. “We have resoluted and resoluted: 
but let any one begin to do anything and im 
mediately there and cry that 
such effort is ‘paid for by the movie people,’ 
who are in league with the devil himself, and 
the organizations back off. In spite of this 
feeling, which we have often met, we 
gone steadily on for five years, feeling that 
we were on the right track, 
efforts grow until we have, I believe, done an 


arises a hue 


have 
and seeing ou 


outstanding piece of work.” 

When one speaks of persistency and con- 
sistency, the Indiana Indorsers of Photoplay 
come first to mind, not because they were first 
or exceptional but because for eleven years. 
ever since 1915, they 
and steadily at work. not with the attitude of 
reformers, but as educators of the public to 


have been courteously 


demand worthwhile things on the screen and 
to reject bad or even worthless stuff. 

On any Saturday morning in Rochester, o1 
in Atlanta or in Washington. you may go to 
achildren’s matinee. It is not once in a while. 
It is regular and has been regular for years 
so that the town takes it as part of its ordinary 
life. If I happen to describe Atlanta, it is 
because there is not room to tell all the stories. 

Here flock children, skipping, 
squealing and exchanging what they considet 
repartee, as children should, and yet withal 
conducting themselves with such cood man 


laughing 


ners as are themselves a big element in thes« 


formative years. They are guided by volun 
teer chaperons who are, again, what chaperons 
ought to be—not long-faced repressive things, 


but themselves the top wave of joyous order. 


The Atlanta committee says frankly to 
parents: “Once a week is often enough to 
allow children to go to the movies. Put 


this in a paragraph bv itself. “One film a 
week. and that selected,” is their slogan. 

They find out what children like and then 
give them the best of that ty pe. Young things 
love adventure. movement, the Wild West: 
and they adore animals, particularly animals 
that are actors. 

Each program ties itself to the outside life 
of the children and keeps abreast of their cur 
rent interests. Perhaps there is a charming 
costume dance by a team from one of their own 
schools. Perhaps a promising young musician 
from among themselves is presented, or a dis 
tinguished artist who is passing through town 
and is willing to give the youngsters that for 
which a good price 


grown-ups are p iWin 
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Perhaps it is Health Week or Music Week, 
or Washington’s Birthday that is celebrated. 
The Chairman of the Committee makes a very 
brief speech which really is a joint-and-several 
affair, since the children shout back at her 
their opinions and judgments. But no dis- 
order. 

Every film goes through scrutiny and, if 
needed, cutting. “Many splendid pictures are 
not suited for children as presented, but by 
careful revising and cutting of portions that 
do not spoil the continuity are made proper 
pictures for children of any age to see.” 

Guardianship of standards does not confine 
itself to children’s performances. The local 
committee discovered that at one of the the- 
aters there was billed a film, not so bad in 
itself, but one whose leading actress was a 
woman whose name was connected with one 
of the dirtiest of outstanding scandals. 

Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, Secretary of the 
Carnegie Board of Review of the Carnegie 


Library, with which the Better Films Com- 
mittee works hand and glove, called up 
the New York office of the Motion Picture 


Producers and Distributors on the phone, and 
immediately there came back to Atlanta an 
order that the name of that actress should be 
cut out from all advertising and program 
printing. So a merely moderately interesting 
play appeared and disappeared with no un- 
pleasant extra appeal to the public. Evidently 
the industry considered the appeal of the 
Atlanta committee worthwhile, 

(ny town where supervised children’s mat- 
inees are kept going by a committee that is 
from all the better elements of the 
community just cannot keep itself confined to 
the four walls of the theater. It speaks the 
lancuage everyone understands -and 
it has to tie up with everything that goes on. 
When Christmas comes, it is natural to ask 
the children each to bring a toy, even if only 
a broken toy And then, why not ask the fire- 


men leisure intervals, when they are 


drawn 


vision 


whose 
not roaring down the streets to our rescue, 
ire apt to be spent with chairs tipped back 
igainst the wall—to put those toys in perfect 
order, so that Santa Claus himself will not 
know when he takes them to 
the homes of the Christmasless? Or, when 
the Camp Fire Girls are given a picturized 
Indian why not, as in Washington, 
though secretly -camp 
fire surrounded by rugs in the middle of the 


them from new 


drama 


have a real electric 
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hall, and a genuine Omaha Indian to tell the 
circle of his tribal life and romance? 

A group of boys and girls whose hearts are 
set on sport will be sitting on the edges of 
their chairs to watch the actual motions by 
which the athletes, whose names are to them 
as the stars in heaven, throw the ball, or make 
the jump or wield the racket, motions repeated 
again and again—slowly, slowly—in that 
magic “slow-up” of the film. 

An outstanding achievement in historical 
film is the series made with all the scholarly 
accuracy that Yale University can contribute, 
but given the glamour of drama and art. 

You may see with your own eyes heroic, 
patient, adventurous, triumphant and tragic 
Columbus; you may see Isabella, and you may 
see the lonely seas defied by a cockleshell of 
a little boat; you may see Washington, dis- 
couraged, dogged and successful; you may 
see Grant and Lee, two heroes, and you may 
see the healing of the sore wound that once 
threatened our land. 

The whole story of our country becomes 
more than a page on a book, with a series of 
review questions at the end of each chapter. 
Small wonder that President Angell said: 
“No one can see such pictures and fail to 
come away with a truer and more vivid sense 
of the metal out of which our nation has been 
forged, a broader and keener vision of the 
meaning of America.” So much for the 
opinion of a great educator. 

Of course the small town is the greatest 
sufferer from the objectionable movie. “All 
the nasty bits going cheap,” as an English 
butcher said. But the number of producers 
and the number of motion picture-house 
owners who, like my friend the book pub- 
lisher, are glad to earn their living by some- 
thing that contributes to the life of the nation, 
is steadily on the increase. 

When we find them, we can help them to 
know that decency pays. Every book is not 
great, nor can we expect every movie to be 
great, but we have a right to ask that there 
shall be none that shall violate American 
standards of home and church and govern- 
ment. Even this hop-skip-and-jump little 
article shows what can be done by taking the 
movie into community life, from the small 
town up to the city, in the church, the school, 
the civic life, that grouping of homes that 
makes the town—our town. 


It would seem that every one of us that 


lives in a home or has children in a school or 
attends a church or even belongs to a com- 
munity might be helping a bit. 

Tue LITERARY 
tures by Vitaphone,” 


Dicest—In “Science Lec. 
we find a practical and 
excellent development in Vitaphone interests. 


A new means of education is proposed by 
the New York Electrical Society, in a recent 
press bulletin, which tells us how Dr. E. B. 
Craft, Executive Vice-President of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, of New York, em- 
ployed before the Society, for the first time, 
the new talking and singing motion-picture. 
the vitaphone, to present a complete technical 
lecture, both the words of the speaker and the 
illustrative scenes having been recorded in 
advance. The innovation, we are assured, is 
regarded by educators as epoch-making in its 
importance for the kind of instruction where 
it is necessary that experiments or other il- 
lustrative scenes be combined with the per- 
sonality and exact words of the instructor. 
We read: 

“Suppose that university students of the 
present day could attend lectures on elec- 
tricity by Bell, on physics by Faraday, on 
biology by Darwin, on art by Michelangelo, 
on literature by Shakespeare, on ethics by 
Confucius, and so on! Suppose that each of 
these distinguished lecturers not only ap- 
peared in person before his classes and spoke 
directly to them in his own words, but that 
each lecture was illustrated by objects and 
experiments. Michelangelo, for example, 
would actually produce a painting before his 
class, a close-up view demonstrating just how 
each brush-stroke was applied. Faraday 
would carry out, once more, his famous ex- 
periments which led to the discovery of elec- 
tro-magnetism, and thence to all branches of 
modern electrical engineering. Bell would 
repeat his famous first tests of telephoning 
over a light beam or his first experiments 
with the telephone. The inspiration of such 
a university would be enormous. 

“This is not, Dr. Craft pointed out, a mere 
empty dream. Its actual accomplishment is 
now not only possible but is probably inevita- 
ble. 
the words or actions of Bell or Faraday or 
Darwin, but carefully prepared lectures by 
living scientists and educators can now be 

(Concluded 


We can not turn back time to record 
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HomeE-TALENT Movie FLoats Bonp Issur 

Widespread interest has been aroused in 
the means by which Columbus, Ohio, organ- 
ized a campaign for the passage of a $1,250,- 
000 bond issue. to beautify the surroundings 
of the proposed new City Hall and civic cente1 
in the central portion of the city, on the bank 
of the Scioto River. 

The chief 


motion picture film visualizing the need for 


factor in the campaign was a 


beautification, planned and executed by 
George Karb, formerly mayor of the city. 
Its effectiveness is shown by the fact that, 
after its display widely in local picture 
theatres, the bond issue which had failed 


once of passage, and which citizens had re- 
garded coolly, went over by a large majority. 

Backers of the proposed bond issue, which 
architects and engineers had held would pro- 
vide for property acquisitions needed to pre- 
vent erection of structures not in harmony 
with the municipal 
called the former Mayor 


interests to take charge of the campaign. 


improvement project, 


from his business 

Among the first things he did was to seek 
to visualize to the Columbus public how the 
new City Hall would appear if the outlying 
sites were not purchased, and “shacks” should 
be erected on them. 

This he accomplished through having mo 
tion pictures made of himself and Harry Keys, 
newspaper cartoonist, discussing the project 
which was depicted before them on an artist’s 
easel in the form of a large drawing of the 
new City Hall. a building of beauty, with the 
The 


picture in perspective was startling, but after 


“shacks” pictured in the foreground. 


between them, shown in 


Keys with a brush 


some conversation 


the sub-titles, Cartoonist 


of white paint eradicated the disfiguring struc- 
tures, leaving the City Hall standing alone in 
all its beauty. 

In “selling” ideas to the residents of Colum- 
bus and Franklin County which call for the 
co-ordination of community effort, officials 
behind campaigns designed for city or county 
benefits are resorting more and more to mo- 


tion pictures. 


“Tuirty YEARS OF Motion PIcTURES” TO BE 
PRESERVED PERMANENTLY 

The composite reels, depicting different 
stages in the development of the motion pic- 
ture, prepared by Otto Nelson of the National 
Cash Register Company and displayed origi- 
nally before a convention of the Screen Adver- 
tisers Association in Dayton, Ohio, in October 
described in THE EDUCATIONAL 
ScREEN for December, 1925), 
of the recent convention of the 
Board of Review in New York City. 


So unanimous were the expressions of ap- 


1925 (as 
were a feature 
National 


proval of this most interesting program, en- 
titled “Thirty Years of Motion Pictures,” that 
arrangements were made for a showing of the 
film at Carnegie Hall, New York, on February 
28th. 


ing was arranged by Hugo Riesenfeld and 


The accompanying score for this show- 


proceeds are to be used in creating a perma- 
nent endowment for the addition of further 


sequences as time goes on. 


LAEMMLE ESTABLISHES ANNUAL AWARD 
Carl Laemmle, president of Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation, has established what will 


be known as the Laemmle Award, to consist 
of annual prizes amounting to $5000, open 
to writers on newspapers, magazines and trade 


journals in all parts of the world. The award 
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will be divided into twelve individual prizes, 
the major amounting to $2500 and the others 
ranging downward to $100. 

The Laemmle Award will operate in the 
film world in somewhat the same manner as 
the Pulitzer prizes in literature. 

No limitation of any kind is placed upon the 
suggestions. They may have to do with pro- 
duction, with stories, with mechanical appli- 
ances or methods in the studio or in business. 
The only requirement is that they be published 
in a recognized newspaper, magazine or trade 
journal and that they be sent, together with a 
letter, to Carl Laemmle, 730 Fifth 
New York. 

Will H. Hays has consented to serve as 


Avenue. 


chairman of the board of decision and to ap- 
point a committee of disinterested newspaper 
and magazine men to compose the board of 
decision. The composition of this board is as 
follows: Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press; Kent Cooper, general manager 
of the Associated Press; Arthur H. Kirchhofer, 
president, National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C.; James R. Quirk, editor of Photoplay 
Magazine, and Jean Sapene, publisher of Le 
Vatin, Paris. Effort was centered on making 
the board as representative as possible not 
only of newspapers and magazines in this 


country, but those abroad as well. 


Firm Arts Guitp Leases New THEATRE 

The International Film Arts Guild, which 
until recently has been conducting its pro- 
grams at the Cameo Theatre in New York City, 
has leased the Times Square Theatre, West 
12nd Street, for its Sunday showings. Its 
first program in the new house was a double 
feature bill, The Dark Angel (Vilma Banky 
and Ronald Colman) and Nazimova’s Salome, 
produced in 1923. 

A letter issued by Symon Gould, Director of 
the Film Arts Guild, to its members will be of 
interest to our readers. 


He writes: 


In line with the policy of the Film Arts Guild to 


endorse and recommend outstanding films of the day 


no matter of what origin or where they are to be pre- 
sented, I desire particularly to call your attention to a 
remarkable Paramount Picture Stark Love 

I am intensely eager that you should see this film 
because for three months | have been working with 
Famous Players arranging for its presentation at the 
Cameo and the negotiations were finally consummated 
just as the Film Arts Guild severed its relations with 
that house. Nevertheless, | assure you that you will 
see one of the finest and most authentically artistic 
films ever produced in this country. If you have 
appreciated such films as Moana and Nanook of the 
North, you will find that Stark Love has the beauty 
of the one and the yital appeal of the other. 

Stark Love pictures a group of native whites in the 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina who still pre- 
serve intact, untouched by civilization, the habits and 
customs of a savage race. Descendants of early 
British pioneers, they have carried on from genera- 
tion to generation traditions which forbid the men 
from doing any menial work; the women are re- 
garded as a sort of superior work-animal; the men 
are the lords and masters. 

They are born, live and die in windowless log 


cabins; families « 


f ten or twelve get along quite 
comfortably in such dwellings; the women give birth 
to an average of a dozen children; married at fourteen 
or fifteen, they are prematurely killed by overwork 
and frequent child-bearings, there is no privacy in 
their huts; modesty is replaced by an_ incredible 
naturalness of behavior in the presenve of either sex. 

Their speech is a quaint mixture of pure direct 
English with little of Southern influence The most 
characteristic feature of their talk is the use of ob- 
solete words and the use of common words to de- 
note uncommon meanings. One of the charms of 
Stark Love is the use of their speech in the subtitles. 

Karl Brown has taken a mass of these intimate 
facts and woven them carefully into a master-cinema 
which reveals the life of a strange people in all the 
stark melodrama of their savage surroundings. 

If you want to encourage the film producers to 
interest themselves in creating more films of this 
character, we must show them by our patronage and 
enthusiasm that we are ready to appreciate in ever- 
increasing numbers motion pictures such as Stark 
Love which try to bring to the screen the throb of 
truthfulness, the beauty of naturalness and the kin- 
ship-making touch of humanness, all vitalized by a 


force of genuine drama. 
NEW SPEED CAMERA 

J. W. Legg, engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co.. has invented 


a camera with a speed 15 times as rapid as 
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ordinary motion picture cameras, and capable 
of taking 2.600 photographs per second. It 
was designed chiefly to study the exact char 
acter of flashes occurring in generators and 
other electrical machines. The camera has 
22 lenses and a shutter rotated at high speed 
by a small motor. 

Standard 8-10 inch plates are used. After 
exposure each plate carries 22 photographs 
in stereoscopic pairs. The shutter may be 
operated at any speed it is said, but to record 
the quickest flashes a speed of 2,600 exposures 


per second is required. 


SociETY OF Motion PICTURE ENGINEERS 

The spring meeting of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers will be held at Norfolk. Va.., 
April 25th to 28th, inclusive. The meetings 
of the Society attract a large number of dele- 
gates and plans for an especially interesting 


program are under way. 


DEVRY SUMMER SCHOO! 

The third annual session of the DeVry Sum- 
mer School of Visual Education has been an- 
nounced for the week from June 27th to July 
ist, 1927. 


will be devoted to an intensive study of visual 


As in previous years, the program 


education problems, under the direction of a 
staff of experts. Tuition is free to teachers 
and ministers. and all those interested are 


invited to attend. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY MEETING SCHEDULED 


The next annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction will be held at 
Chapel Hill, N. C.. 
tentative plans for the program include field 
trips and museum inspection, as well as an 
exhibit of visual materials open to representa 
tion of commercial companies. All interested 
in visual education are invited to attend, 
whether members ol the Ac ademy or not. 

The local committee on exhibits are R. H. 
Grunman, Chapel Hill, N. C.. 
QO. Armstrong and J. B. Williamson. Raleigh. 
Sn 


chairman: L. 


April 25th and 26th. The 
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EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL FILM CONFERENCE 
rYNHE European Educational Film Confer- 
| ence will be held in Basel (Switzerland) 
from April 7th to 12th, 1927. 

Among the authorities in Public Instruction 
are Messrs. Dr. F. 


Chief of the Department of Public Instruc- 


Hauser. States Counselor, 


tion of the Canton of Basel City, President; 
Dr. R. Niederhauser, States Counselor, Chief 
of the Police Department of the Canton of 
Basel City, Vice-President; G. Imhof, Doctor 
of Science, Secretary General: Albert Wolf, 
secretary Adj. 

Headquarters are Muensterplatz 19, Basel. 

The organization committee has sent official 
invitations to all European countries, followed 
by many documents, including a questionnaire 
to be sent to future congresses and an exposé 
followed by Dr. Imhof’s Orientation of the 
Subjects of the Educational Film Conference. 
The International Cinema Congress held in 
Paris from September 27th to October 7th, 
1926, has clearly proven that discussion from 
different 


organizations interested in the development 


a European standpoint by the 
of the Educational Film is an absolute and 
urgent necessity 

\t this occasion, the following points should 
be discussed. (1) The different countries 
should furnish a discussion of the ways and 
means of organization with which they have 
tried to attack the educational film problems. 
These reports.would be published before the 
conference. (2) The limits of the incontesta- 
ble educational value of the film should be 
recognized. (3) The technical qualities which 
are required of films in cinematographic 
machines should be defined in order to obtain, 


if possible, a standardization in this field. 
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(4) The methodical organization of instruc- 
tion with projection should be studied in order 
that the production of educational films can be 
made profitable for the schools and remunera- 
tive for the producers. (5) As this can hard- 
ly be completed in the first convention, it 
should be resolved that only a permanent 
organization under the direction of experi- 
enced specialists in educational films would 
be capable to solve these problems in a satis- 
factory way. 

It is very important also to take up the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(a) Thecreation of national organizations 
for the Educational Cinematograph, includ- 
ing all public and private institutions con- 
cerned. 

(b) The foundation of a European Cham- 
ber for Educational Film and a limitation of 
its aims. 

(c) The 
Bureau or office by mutual agreement which 


establishment of a European 
will be commissioned to uphold the cause of 
educational films in the different countries 
it represents. 

(d) The publication of a periodical in 
several languages. 

(e) The discussions of the Conference on 
Educational Films will be conducted within 
the limits explained herewith. The question 
of commercial problems will not be treated. 

First, a definite answer must be made to the 
fundamental question — What are the specific 
qualities that education in school and com- 
It will then be 


discussed at a future congress in how far this 


munity demand of the film? 


program could be realized. 

One fact stands out clearly from the experi- 
ments made thus far — the problems of the 
educational film are no local affair, nor even 
national. Only the combined and coérdinated 
effort of different states and countries will 
lead to satisfactory results. And the principal 
aim of the Council in Basel is to encourage 
and produce such combination. 

To minimize delay, the organization com- 


mittee has asked all the participants to devote 
all their energies to definite preparation for 
the coming program of work. 

Further documents and communications 
will be supplied to the participants from time 
to time covering matters to be debated at suc- 
ceeding sessions. 

To reach the organization committee, ad- 
Imhof, 19 


dress the General Secretary, Dr. 
Muensterplatz, Basel. 
In BERLIN 
A note from the German capital brings 
news of “one of the most interesting things 
The 


of Prince Achmed, done in silhouette by Lotte 


of the kind ever produced” {dventure 


Reiniger, an expert in the art. The film shows 








Adventure 


Scene in silhouette from “The 


of Prince Achmed.” 


the shadow-portraits of numerous old friends 
from the Arabian Nights; the Calif 
beautiful daughter, the wicked sorcerer, the 


and his 


ugly but good-hearted witch who helps the 
brave prince through his difficulties, the flying 
steed, hobgobblins galore, Aladdin with his 
lamp, and many others—the whole being 
skillfully woven together, with taste and an 
abundance of humor. There is nothing stiff 
about the figures as the common acceptation 
of silhouette implies; they vie in naturalness 
of movement, in grace and agility with those 
of the ordinary film. Many of the landscapes, 


such as the Magic Isle of Wak-Wak and the 


bathing pool of the princess, are beautiful. 
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For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
AFFAIR OF THE Fotties, AN (Billie Dove) First Nat’l. | Interesting Passable Perhaps 
3S Rather more interesting than the usual “theatre 
28 life” film, though one judge says “unconvincingls 
re sentimental.” No villain 
te ANKLES Prererrep (Madge Bellamy) Fox | Mildly amus-| Perhaps Hardly 
Much display of legs but relatively free from objec ing 
ys 
tionable motives. 
CALL OF THE WILDERNESS (Sandow, dog star) Assoc. | Mediocre Ordinary No 
Exhib 
More “dog melodrama” with story weaker than 
the dog. 
Desert Trait, Tue (Buck Jones) Fox | Negligible Harmless No 
Another artificial aggregation of thrills 
DeEvVIL’s Dice. 1 HI (Barbara sedford) oteriing [ seless Medios re No 
Old stuff about wronged hero, revenge motive, love 
cure. 


Don’t TELL THE Wire (Irene Rich) Warner | Mediocre No No 


Poor Irene Rich wasted igain on husband lover 


ae 


fake marriage stuff. 
Easy Picxtnes (Anna Q. Nilsson) First Nat'l. | Mediocre Perhaps No 


Old mystery hokum with the standard scare 





devices. 





Ficutinc Love (Jetta Goudal) P. D. C.| Hardly No No 
Seeks thrill and atmosphere through torture of 
3 animals by impossibly cruel old woman. Love scenes 
| over-ardent. 
Gay Orp Binp, THe (Louise Fazenda) Warner | Rubbish Hash No 
The old theme—the unhappily married must con 
; vince rich uncle of a happy marriage 
r Cetrtinc Gertie’s Garter (Marie Prevost) r; ae 5 Cheap Better not No 
} Amusing if you can forget cheap and stupid story 
; 
{ Gon’s Great Witperness (Lillian Rich) Amer. | Feebl —_* No 
. Cinema 
Bac kwoods me lodr ima pretty crude. 
Hetp By THE Law (Johnny Walker) Universal Perhaps Doubtful No 
Amateur criminal trying to cover up his murder 
tracks. 
Hitts oF Kentucky (Rin-Tin-Tin) Warner |Interesting | Good Perhaps 


Friendship of dog and cripple boy quite appealing 
but dog’s suffering at beginning not so good for 


children. 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


' 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 te 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
Jim THE Conqueror. (William Boyd) P. D. C.| Rather good | Good Good, unless 
A western above average because of beautiful too thrilling 
scenery, photography and rather notable acting. 
Kiss in A Taxi, THE (Bebe Daniels) F. P.-L. | Ordinary A musing Hardly 


A shade better than Bebe’s previous stories. 
Ler it Rain (Douglas MacLean) F. P.-L. | Notable Excellent Good 
True farce-comedy, treating the lighter side of 
navy life as “Tell it to the Marines” treated the 
grimmer side. 


LigHtTNING Reporter, THe (Johnny Walker) Elbee | Passable Passable Perhaps 
Lively enough to excuse improbability. 

Lone Loop on THE Pecos, THe (Leo Maloney) Pathe | Hardly Perhaps No 
A shooty western—hard fighting, fast riding, ete. 

Love’s Greatest Mistake (Evelyn Brent) F. P.-L. | Hardly Decidedly not | Bad 


Synthetic jazz—millionaire villain—improper pro 
posals—penniless architect—“love” wins. Quite un 
wholesome. (See Review No. 102) 
Macic Garpen, Tue (Margaret Morris) KF. B. O. | Good Excellent Wholesome 
Wholesome story with notable child acting. Very 
sentimental. Perhaps “too namby-pamby for adults,” 
says one judge. 
Manon Lescaut (Lya de Putti) Ufa | Notable Unsuitable No 
German filming of the great French novel, done 
with high art. Above the heads of general public. 
McFappen’s Fiats (Chester Conklin) First Nat'l. | Rather good | Good Good 
Riotous Scotch-Irish comedy of family rivalry. 
“Shows value of family love, loyal friendship, and 
wholesome pride in honest labor,” says one judge. 
Music Master, Tue (Alec Francis) Fox | Notable Very good Harmless but 
On the whole, a worthwhile production. Alec beyond them 
Francis acts with earnestness and charm, but lacks 
the vigor and power of Warfield. Tempo of film is 
too slow entirely. Film suffers by comparison with 
the fine old play. (See Review No. 91) 
Mysterious Riper, Tue (Jack Holt) F. P.-L. | Good western | Excellent Passable 
Unusually wholesome “western,” rather real and 
without excessive thrill. But Jack is not Doug at 
acrobatics. 
Mystery Cius, Tue (Matt Moore) Universal | Entertaining | Interesting | Not suitable 
A mystery film of considerable merit. It really 
mystified. 
Ou, WHat A Nigut (Edna Murphy) Sterling | Twaddle Mediocre No 
Artifical hash concocted for humor and thrill but 


misses fire. 


Ovp Ironsines (Wallace Beery, Esther Ralston) Excellent Excellent Excellent 
fe oo # 
One of the greatest films ever made. Judges say: 


“Rarely interesting, thrilling and beautiful film:” 
“a true masterpiece;” “marvelous scenes and sets;” 
“an epic film, educational, historical, splendid in 


every detail.” Congratulations to the industry! 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


(Jacqueline Logan) Tiffany 
will keep thousands of 


film that is really a pleasing 


Hour or Love 
Another 


fine people away trom a 


ONE 


; 
title that 


absurd 


amusing and wholesome ttle farce comedy 
On THE BouLevarp (German cast) Imported Pictures 
A German film-comedy, but sadly below par fort 


the Germans. 
Moore) First 
“Cinderella” 


Light and en 


ERMINE (Colleen 


back in her regular 


ORCHIDS 
( ollee n 


AND 
after the quite serious Twinkletoes. 
tertaining. 

AcE, THE (Ken Maynard) 


average bri 


OVERLAND S1 
A lively 
thrilling in 
rHeE Devir (Mae Busch) 


A 
, 
, 


western a! 
spots, 
PERCH OF 
The 
some good 


Pray SAFE (Monty 
Artificial 


not wholly 


convincing | | wil 
acting—trom Atherton’s novel 


Banks) Pathe 


super thr is rur 1 . 


triangle 
Gertrude 


comedy seeking 
il d 


caboose, precipices fine mountain 


PoLikUsHKA (Ivan Moskvin) Russian | 
Realistic picture of Russian serfdom acted | x 
pert Moscow players 
PoreMKIN (S. M. Eisenstein, Dir.) Amkine 
An extraordinary film—gruesome, terrible witl 
strong moments I nfused story VI ] 
cruiser Potemkin shown as forerunner of Ru 
Revolution. Soviet Russia is the het 
Rep Mitt, Tue (Marion Davies) \ 
Victor Herbert’s operetta fairly 
Storv weak but n ilv entertaining thr / t Ser 
Review No. 93 
Rose or THE TENEMENTS (Shirley Mass r. Do @ 
Jewish hero | I ! ) i i : 


roundings, with 


SENSATION SEEKERS (Billie Dove [ é 
Acting realisti I nceere compensates 1 
weak story. Clasl t conduct and convent 
points but dk t ) l m 
Snow. Tue (Jack Gilber 
Drab story of Hungariar s lif . 
No. 100) 
Sir—ent Riper, Tue (Hoot Gibson | 
A quite ordinary “Western.” 
TONGUES OF SCANDA Mae Busch) ~ 
A misunderstanding, revenge plant 
UNDERSTANDING HEA | Joan Cra \ 
Violent melodrama. Magnificent scer 
rific forest fire Rat! informatior n { 


protecti methods 
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Continued 


For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 


Amusing Very good Passable 


Mediocre Hardly No 
Amusing Good Passable 
Perhay : Good Better not 


assal Passable 
Significant Hardly | No 


Notable Doubtful 


er! Amusing Good 


Hardl a 


Hardly 


Medi« Hardly 


Medi Hardly No 


Thrilling oo thrilling 


Eye 


filling 
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In October and November 1926, 150 DeVry Projectors andj De 
exported to foreign ports. 


DeVry Motion Picture Projectors Lead in American Se 
154 in Los Angeles 6 in the University of California | 


65 in St. Louis in the University of Wisconsin 
45 in Portland in the University of Utah 
42 in San Francisco in the University of Louisiana 


5 
,) 
} 
31 in Atlanta 4 in the State College of Oregon 
12 DeVrys are in use from the State Capitol at Harrisburg, “7s 


= 








Third Annual Session DeVry Summer School of Wi | 


Chicago, Ill., June 27-July 1, 1927. Tuition Free. Registail, | 
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The DeVry is the favorite camera and projector 
of the Orient. This is a DeVry ad by Okomato as 


it appears in Japanese publications. 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


For 














For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributers) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
Uneasy Payments (Alberta Vaughn) F. B. O.| Rubbish No No 
Lingerie and “jazz,” in cheap story. 
Unknown Treasures (Robert Agnew) Sterling | Worthless No By no means 
Man-killing gorilla—haunted house—murders, etc. 
Wanperince Girts (Dorothy Revier) Columbia | Cheap and No No 
Young girl, put to bed by mother, slips out of stupid 
window and gets mixed up with crooks and crime 
for six reels. 
War Horse, Tue (Buck Jones) Fox | Fair | Good Good 
Hero follows his horse to the war. A sentimental 
and quite wholesome western. 
P | kK 
th Os ‘ y 4 t ‘ t » 
revlously 2StlmMatet 
* 
For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Morth Estimated) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
Anrars or Desire (Mae Murray Ma I Decidedly No 
Arta Boy (Monte Banks) Ja S Perhaps N 
Auctioneer, Tue (George Sidney) Ma Interesting Excellent Good 
SARDELEYS THE Macniricent (John Gilbert) Jar Worth seeing Passable No 
Beau Geste (Ronald Colman) Jan Excellent Notable Too s 
BertHa, THE SEwinc Macnuine Girt (Madge Bellamy) Fe Cheay Unwholesome No 
Berrer ‘Ore, Tue (Sid Chaplin) Jan. | Notable Excellent Good unless 
t exciting 
| 
Berrer Way, Tue (Ralph Ince) Ma Ha Useless No 
Brock Sitenar, Tue (Ralph Lewis) Jar oO Perhaps I ex 
Bionp on Brunette (Adolphe Menjou) Mar I Unwholes No 
Bionp Saint, Tue (Lewis Stone) Jar Ha By « N 
Bive Eacte, Tue (G« O'Brien) Jar M Doubtful N 
Breep or tHe Sea (Ralph Ik M D f N 
Butrerriies in THE Rain (Laura LaPlante) Mar. | M D f No 
Canavian, Tue (Thomas Meighan) Fe Pe D f N 
Canyon or Licnt Ine (Tom Mix) Fe Ha Yes Ve 
Casey aT THE Bar (Wallace Beery) Ma Pas | Passa Passal 
Cueerrut Fraup, Tae (Reginald Denny) Ma Pass Amusing Amusing 
Crry, Tue (May Allison) I K | N N 
Cotitece Days (Marceline Day) Ja Al | u N 
Corporat Kate (Vera Reynolds) Fe P | Passal Ha 88 
Country Beyonp, Tae (Olive Borden) I H dD No 
Cravuise or THE Jasper B, Tue (Rod LaR | Fe Amusing | Good Passa 
Dame Crance (Julianne Johnston) } H Better t 
Danctnc Days (Helene Chadwick) la S No N 
Dancerous Frienps (T R Ba M Amusing Har 
Dancerous Virtue (Jane N ik) Jar 4 Per N 
Desert’s Tort, Tue (Fran MeD Fe H Pass I Ips 
Desert Vattey (Buck Jones) Ma D Worthk N 
Eacte or tHe Sea (1 Vi Jar Pass No No 
EUCHARISTIC CoNcress Fel Impressive Impressive Impressive 
Everysopy’s Actinc (Betty Br s Ja L Me Passal No 
Excuustve Ricuts (Lillian R Ma I Unwl « De t 
Exit Smitinc (Beatrice Li Fe M Pert N 
Fatse Atanm, Tue (Ra ) Ja I \ N 
Faust (Emil Jannings) Mar Notable Perhaps B 
Ficutinc Marine, Tue (¢ Tun ) f St Perhaps N 
Fincer Prints (Louise Fa i) Mar Has loss N 











Titles of Films 


Fire Bricape Tne (¢ 
First Nicut, Tue (B 
FLAMING Fores [ne ( 
FLAMING Fury (Ra 
FLESH AND THE Dev J 
Fryinc Horsema THe 
Foots or Fasnion (M 


For Her Peorre (Raq 
For Wives On Ma 
Fourtn ComMMaA ME 
GENERAI Cn B } 
Gop Gave Mer VE Cr 
Goinc Croor | , 
Gorttta Hun THE 
Great GaArtTs Due \\ 
Great K. & A A I 
Her B N r (i 

Her Farner S (M 
Henoes oF in Nicnu ( 


His New Yorx Wirt 4 
HomesTRUCK \ D 
Horer 
Ick Frooo, Tre kK 


Ir (Clara B 


IMPERIA I 


Previously Estimated 


i 
\ 


Ir Must Be Loves ( 
Jewets or Desint | 
Jounny Ger Your Hair ¢ 
JosseLyn’s Wire (1 

Just AnotHuer Bio (Dp 
Kip Brorner, Tue (Ha 
KiInc or THE Pack » 
Lapres at Pia (D K 
Lapy tN ERMINE THe ( 
Last Tratt Tne I 
Lity, Tue (B | 
Littte Journey A (¢ 
Lonpon (D ( 

Love ‘Ff " AVE 
Love's Bi 

Lunatic at La A (I 
MAGICIAN Tre 4 

Man Bart | 
Man or O1 4 ( 
MAN OF HE Fore 
Maskep Woma \ 


Mipnicut Kiss, Tue (1 
Mipnicnut I 
Mipnicut Ms 


MILLIONAIRE 

MoNrEY » B ) 
New York R ( 
Nosopy’s W ‘ I 

O Basy (M K 


Osey tHe Law 


ARADISE F I | 
Paris AT 
Perrect Sa 


Actors 


PREVIOL 


(Month 


SLY 


ESTIMATED 


For 
Intellige 


Adults 


Notable 


Interesti 
Intere it 
Ab« 2 
Amu 


Worthwh 


Good 


Excellent 


Amusir 


Inter« 


Continued 


I or 
Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs 


Amusing 


Wholesome 


Inter ng 
Amusir 
Good 

Very vod 
Excellent 


Excellent 


Notabl. 


\ 


Entertaining 


For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


Wholesome 


Amusing 


good 


Very 


Excellent 


Excellent 


i I 


Wholesome 
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Titles of Films 
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Previously Estimated — Continued 


(Actors) 


Porutar Sin, Tue (Florence Vidor) 
Potrers, Tue (W. C. Fields) 

Prince or Pusen, Tue (Geo. Sidney) 
Repweaps Prererrep (Raymond Hitchcock) 
Recutar Scout, A (Fred Thomson) 
Rememeer (Dorothy Phillips) 

Return or Perer Gaim (Alec Francis) 
Ruseer Tires (Bessie Love) 

Runaway Express, Tue (Blanche Mehaffey) 
Scartet Letrer, Tue (Lillian Gish) 
SHaMerut Benavion (Edith Roberts) 
Surpwreckep (J. Schildkraut) 

Sment Lover, Tue (Milton Sills) 
Sirent Power, Tue (Ralph Lewis) 
Strver Treasure, Tue (George O’Brien) 
Sin Carco (Shirley Mason) 

Stums or Berun, THe 

Sorrows or Satan (Adolphe Menjou) 
Srpancies (Marion Nixon) 

Stace Mapness (Virginia Valli) 

Srerrinc Atonc (Johnny Hines) 
Sroren Puieasures (Helene Chadwick) 
SrranpeD IN Parts (Bebe Daniels) 
Sum™Mer Bacwetors (Madge Bellamy) 
Sunsurne or Parapise Attey (Barbara Bedford) 
Sweet Roste O’Grapy (Shirley Mason) 
Taxt, Taxt! (Edw. E. Horton) 

Tec. it To tHe Marines (Lon Chaney) 
Tuen Came toe Woman (Frank Mayo) 
Tuerne You Are (Conrad Nagel) 

Turmp Decrer, Tue (Dolores Costello) 
Tumry Betow Zero (Buck Jones) 

Tunee Hours (Corinne Griffith) 

Tix Hats (Conrad Nagel) 

Truturut Sex, THe (Mae Busch) 
Twinktetoes (Colleen Moore) 
Unknown Cavariern, THe (Ken Maynard) 
Upstace (Norma Shearer) 

Upstream (Dolores Del Rio) 

Vatencta (Mae Murray) 

War Paint (Tim McCoy) 

We're «ny tHe Navy Now (Beery-Hatton) 
West or Broapway (Priscilla Dean) 
Wat Price Grory (Edmund Lowe) 
Wuen tHe Wire's Away (Geo. K. Arthur) 


Wuie 


LONDON 


SLE 


eps (Rin-Tin-Tin) 


Wuisrerinc Wines (Anita Stewart) 
Wuire Buack Sueer, Tue (Richard 
Wrote Town's Tarxkine (Edw. E. 
Wines or tHe Storm (Thunder, dog 
Winninc or Barsana Wortn, Tue 
Worr’s Cirornince (Monte Blue) 
Woman's Heart, A (Enid Bennett) 
Yankee Senor, Tue (Tom Mix) 
Yettow Fincers (Olive Borden) 


Barthel mess) 
Horton) 
star) 


(Banky-Colman) 


(Month Estimated) 


Feb. 
Mar 
Jan. 
Mar 
Feb 


Jan. | 


Mar 
Mar. 


Jan. | 


Jan. 
Feb 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar 
Feb 
Mar. 
Jan 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb 
Feb 
Mar 





Jan. | 


Maer. 
Feb. 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


Feb. 


Jan. | 


Jan 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb 


Mar. | 
Feb. | Mediocre 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Perhay 
Notable 
Amusing 
Worthless 
Medi 


Passab le 


Excellent 
Good 
Tiresome 
Excellent 
Cheap 
Hardly 
Hardly 
Gruesome 
Interesting 
Trite 
Med 
Worthwhile 





Worthless 
Commonplace 
Passable 
Enjoyable 
Notable 
Trite 

Hardly 
Passable 
Med 
Interesting 
Stupid 
Medi 
Interesting 
Tw 1 Idle 


Excellent 


Good f the 
kind 

Me 

Notable 


Entertaining 


Stupid 
if 


Excellent 


A musing 
Worthless 
Weak 

Above average 
Amusing 
Excellent 
Passable 
Absurd 

U ninteresting 
Stupid 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Very bad 
Notable 

| Very funny 
No 


Passable 


Rather good 


Excellent 
Wholesome 
No 
Notable 
No 

Better not 


Decidedly not 


| No 


| Certainly 


Good 


Doubtful 
Doubtfu 
Good 
Unwholes 
Good 

No 

Passabl 

U nwholesome 
Wholesome 
Good 

Good 
Excellent 
Not the best 
Passable 

Too excitin 
Doubtful 

No 

Passable 

No 
Entertaining 
Poor 
Excellent 
Wholesome 


Exeellent 
Very good 
Doubtful 
Excellent 
Funny 

No 

Stupi ] 
Good 
Funny 


Excellent 


Good 
Not the best 
No 

Poor 

Doubtful 


For 
Children 
(ander 15 yrs) 

Very bad 
Wholesome 
Doubtful 


No 
Passable 
| Harmless but be 
yond then 


Excellent 
Very good 
Too exciting 
Beyond 
No 


No 


them 


| No 


No 
Beyond then 
No 

No 

No 
Good 
No 
Perha 
No 
Doubtful 
No 
Good 
Good 
Geod 
Good 


No 


| Harmless 


I nwh 


Unwholes 


| No 


Perhaps 
No 
No 


No 


Good 


ip vasibly 


Certair 

No 
Doubtful 
Perhaps 
Excellent 
Perhaps 
No 

No 

No 


Unwholes 














; THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews For April 


[91] THE MUSIC MASTER (Fox) | Barwig, the music master, made famous on 

If you are one of those who still retain the stage by David Warfield, and very quietly 
happy memories of the “gay nineties when and whimsically he carries away all the act- 
horse-drawn victorias were the most fashion- ing honors. This in spite of the fact that Lois 
able means of locomotion, when trains, high Moran as the long-lost daughter catches more 


va] ¢ . ac 1 > were > i in. . . » 
shoes, and hourglass figures were the distin- than a little of the gentle charm of a bygone 


guishing marks of ladies’ costumes, and when... and that Neil Hamilton is amusingly se- 
date as the young lover. A promising pair 
are Helen Chandler and Howard Cull, who 


carry on a quaint minor love affair. 


[92] PARADISE FOR TWO (Paramount) 
Early in the proceedings, Richard Dix’s 
mean old bachelor uncle remarks, “I told him 
six months ago he wouldn’t get a penny unless 
he married before his father’s estate was set- 
tled. He has only two days left!” Well, of 
course, you get the point right away. Mr. 


Dix naturally scurries around and gets him a 





bride. But she’s only a hired one obtained 


temporarily from a theatrical agency. Greg- 


Alec Francis gives a gentle and human char- 
acterization of the lonely old Music Master. 


ory La Cava has taken this ancient material 
’ : : ; ind wi » staunch assistance of Mr. Dix 
hats weren't worn, but just laid on top ol and with the staunch assistance of Mr. Dix, 


" . ° ° ? 2 e 5 > TE ver é . = 
enormous mattresses of hair—then this picture Betty Bronson, André de Beranger, and Ed 


P ° : . sreese Ss ‘ > it fair Z sing p 
will delight your soul. If you are of that mund Breese, has made it fairly amusing. At 


feminine group which recalls those days with least, nobody takes it seriously, and that's 


something in its favor. (See Film Estimates 
for March.) 


shudders, you will be no less rejoiced to con 
template the horrors now so happily left be 
hind. The story is fragile and sentimental, [93] THE RED MILL (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

almost too saccharine for today’s audience, The tuneful musical comedy in which Mont- 
but Allan Dwan has certainly reproduced the gomery and Stone used to cavort so delight- 
“mauve decade” with fidelity. He has han fully, has been remodelled for Marion Davies, 
dled the production with a sure, light touch but not with any striking degree of success. 
and a leisurely tempo which affords a pleas- It moves slowly, being burdened with an over- 
ant relief from the feverish pace of the usual supply of inane titles, and most of the gags are 
modern story. so old that the audience is usually about three 
Alec Francis plays the role of Anton von jumps ahead of the story. Louise Fazenda, 
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Karl Dane, Owen Moore, and George Seigman 
work Miss 


Moore needs a director who will slap his hands 


hard in Davies’ support. Mr. 
occasionally to remind him not to flap them. 


[94] IT 
Having applied the pointed pronoun to 


(Paramount) 


what may be more exactly but more crudely 
designated as sex appeal, and having chanted 
it in our ears for some time now, evidently 
under the impression that she coined it her- 
self, Elinor Glyn has gone and made a picture 
about it. And in spite of the vivacious Clara 
Bow and the romantic Antonio Moreno, both 
of whom, the infallible Elinor assures us, are 
the picture turns out 
(See Film Esti- 


just saturated with “it,” 

to be merely another movie. 

mates for March.) 

[95] WHEN THE WIFE’S AW AY 
A giggly affair in which George Avthur 


(Columbia) 
does some clever comedy work as a young 
husband who rents a pretentious house for a 
day, to impress his visiting wealthy uncle. 
He and his wife are mistaken for a pair of 
thieves who are in the habit of renting furn- 
ished houses and walking off with the furnish- 
Ricketts, Dorothy 


Lincoln Plumer add to the fun. 


Tom Revier, and 


ings. 
(See Film 
Estimates for February.) 

[96] TELL IT TO THE MARINES 


Goldwyn-Mayer) 


{ Metro 


A healthy and robustious comedy with a 
taste of melodrama, featuring Lon Chaney 
with his full quota of arms, legs, eyes, teeth, 
and so forth. This is the first time we've seen 
Mr. Chaney in toto for years, and he is still 
the same splendid actor he was before he went 
into partial eclipse behind his make-up. He 
plays a grizzled, hard-boiled sergeant of Mar- 
ines, who takes raw youngsters and makes 
good fighting men out of them. Eleanor 
Boardman is pleasant as a marine nurse, and 
William Haines is great as the fresh recruit 
from Kansas City, whose only armor is his 
impudent grin. The impressive Marine Base 
at San Diego is the scene of most of the action, 


and the government evidently put the entire 


Pacific fleet at the director’s disposal for the 
The titles add considerably to 
While they don’t 


exactly sparkle, they certainly do hit the nail 


scenes at sea. 


the success of the picture. 


on the head every time, and there are net too 
many of them. Carmel Meyers appears briefly 
as a South Sea island siren, and Eddie Grib. 
bon does a good burlesque. (See Film Esti- 


mates for February.) 


197] THE CRUISE OF THE JASPER B 


ducers Distributing Corporation) 


(Pro- 


Rod LaRocque, all arms and legs in a 
sketchy pirate’s outfit, behaving like an ec- 
centric windmill; Mildred Harris, batting her 
eyes and clinging to the nearest male; the 
plot, trash. Total: zero. (See Film Estimates 


for February.) 


[98 VEW YORK (Paramount) 

The romance of an east side musical gen- 
ius and a west side social light, with a slight 
set-back, introduced when the police find the 
murdered body of the girl-he-used-to-love in 
Nice 


Ricardo Cortez and Lois Wilson, entirely over- 


the musician’s apartment. work by 
shadowed by the splendid performances of 
Estelle Taylor and William Powell. 


room sequences are always tedious, but this 


(See 


Court 


director knows how to handle them. 

Film Estimates for March.) 

199] THE WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH 
(United Artists) 


\ Harold Bell Wright plot just flows along 
of its own accord. usually on the crest of a 
If you like that type 


of story, the presence of Vilma Banky and 


flood, as in this case. 


Ronald Colman in the cast is just so much 
velvet. If you dont, you ll see it for their 
sakes, anyhow. I warn you. however, that 
little to do 


Production in general is excellent, the flood 


they have they re just there. 


scenes being especially well done. Gary 


Cooper vives an interesting cowboy perform- 


ance. (See Film Estimates for February.) 


[100] THE SHOW (Metro-Goldwyn-Maver) 
\ truly dismal tale concerning the mem- 


bers of a cheap Hungarian circus. It has at 
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the outset much of the flavor of Liliom but it 
Cock 


Robin, the ballyhoo man, Salome, the dancer, 


never reaches the plane of that play. 


and the Greek who owns the show, form a 
Murder 
and love, go hand in hand. 


thievery, desire 


John Gilbert. 


Reneé Adoreé, and Lionel Barrymore as the 


sinister trio. and 


three principal figures, are tremendously in- 
teresting. Edward Connelly gives a fine por- 
trait of an old, blind soldier, and Gertrude 
Short is pleasing in a minor part. Tod Brown- 
ing, who wrote the story and directed it too, 
has handled it well, but the material is too 
unpleasant and many of the details too grue- 


some for widespread popularity. 


[101] BERTHA, THE SEWING MACHINE 
GIRL (Fox) 
Bertha pulls through all right, but it’s a 


very tight squeeze. If her young man hadn't 


been the rich factory owner in disguise, there’s 


no telling what might have happened! This 
is the cood old melodrama in modern array 
disarray, perhaps, is the better word. Madge 


Bellamy heads the cast. (See Film Estimates 


for February.) 


LOVE’S GREATEST MISTAKE (Para 


mount) 


[102] 


The usual sophisti ated modern drama in 
which the small town oirl comes to New York 
clubs. 


She discovers her married sister in the midst 


to see life as it is lived in the night 


of an affair with another man, and rather 


fancies the idea for herself, as she has already 
met a rich, elderly gentleman who has evinced 


a willingness to provide pearls and other 


necessities. She decides at last in favor of 
a younger man whose intentions are strictly 
honorable. The girl, Honey MeNeill, is 


played by Josephine Dunn, who looks exactly 
like a Greek goddess, and has exactly as much 
expression. Others in 
Brent, James Hall, and William Powell. M: 


Powell, as usual, offers the best performance. 


the cast are Evelyn 


[103] THE PERFECT SAP (First National) 
Ben Lyon as the wealthy idler who would 


be a detective. By posing as a neat imbecil 


FIELD 19] 


he is able to capture a notorious crook who 
has hye en posing as his sister's hance. Pauline 
Starke is a newspaper who also 


crook. 
See Film Estimates for Varch.) 


reporte! 


poses as a lady 


Mildly interesting. 


104] {LTARS OF DESIRE 
Maver) 


Mae Murray pouts and wriggles and pigeon- 


( Metro-( ,oldw yn- 


toes her way through a more or less hackneved 


plot. As a headstrong only child, she scorns 


the honest love of he childhood sweetheart. 


and elopes with a fascinating foreigner who 


ilready has a wife. 


she whacks him ovel the head with a handy 


Being a really good girl, 


fire shovel when she learns this, and leaving 
him for dead. 
kindly helps her out of the mess. 
Pearl 
lover, and André de Beranger gets a good deal 
out of the role of the 
(See Film Estimates for March.) 


w ; i , : 
Production Notes for April 

( yf particular interest this month are the 

announcements that two motion picture 


produc ing 


flies to the rejec ted lover, who 
Conway 
stands around wearily as the noble 
omedy 


of ingenious « 


f lop | 


companies have added to their 
feature productions the making of short sub- 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has allied itself 
with William Randolph Hearst and the Hal 


Roach organization for the purpose of putting 


out a newsreel which will be issued twice 
weekly, and: short comedies featuring “Our 
Gang,’ Charley Chase, and Max Davidson. 


S. R. Kent, general manager of Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky, announces a new department which 
will embrace the Paramount Newsreel, maga- 
The 
will be produced by Emanuel Cohen, head of 
the Pathe News 


thirteen vears ago. 


rine subjects, and comedies. newsreel 


since it founded 
The 
clude, among others, a series starring Edward 


Everett Horton 


evel was 


( omedies WwW ill in- 


the establish- 
ment of the Paramount Stock Company asa 


result of 


Paramount also announces 


their determination to bring new 


faces to the screen The stock company as 


now constituted includes fifty-eight players. 
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DDIE CANTOR has finished Special 


Delivery, with Jobyna Ralston in sup- 


port. Clive Brook is playing opposite 
Florence Vidor in Afraid To Love. Mildred 


Davis (Mrs. Harold Lloyd) has returned to 
the screen after four years’ absence in a farce 
comedy, Too Many Crooks. Lois Moran is 
the featured lead in A. Hamilton Gibbs’ 
Underworld, by Ben 
Hecht as his first original story for the screen, 


Soundings. written 
is to be one of the important features of the 
coming year. Larry Semon has signed a con- 
tract under which he will write, act and direct 
for Famous Players-Lasky. Evening Clothes 
starring Adolphe Menjou, Ritzy with Betty 
Bronson, Rough House Rosie with Clara Bow, 
Sheiks and Shebas, and Deer Drive, a Zane 
Grey western, are among the pictures now in 
the making. 

Pictures in preparation at the Lasky studio 
include Beau Sabreur, Percival Christopher 
Wren’s companion story to Beau Geste, to be 
directed by James Cruze. Ten Modern Com- 
mandments, starring Esther Ralston and di- 
rected by Dorothy Arzner, The World at her 
Feet, starring Florence Vidor, Senorita, star- 
ring Bebe Daniels, The Girl Friend, with 
Eddie Cantor, Folies Bergere, with Adolphe 
Gary 


Menjou, and Arizona Bound, with 


Cooper. Changes of title include Wallace 
Beery’s Looie the Fourteenth, now called The 
Big Sneeze, Emil Jannings’ The Man Who For- 
got God, renamed The Way of Alli Flesh, 
Soundings featuring Lois Moran, renamed The 
Whirlwind of Youth, and Raymond Griffith’s 


new comedy, now known as Wedding Bills. 


T the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio Dimitri 
Buchowetzki will shortly start Tolstoi’s 
Anna Karenina with a notable cast. Chester 
Franklin has started direction of The Thir- 
teenth Hour, a mystery story; Sally O'Neill 
and Owen Moore will be featured in the Cos- 
mopolitan production Becky. Other plays are 
The Callahans and the Murphys, by Kathleen 


Norris, which George Hill will direct, The 
Enemy, starring Lillian Gish, and Twelve 
Miles Out, starring John Gilbert. Quality 
Street, by Sir James Barrie, chosen as Marion 
Davies’ next starring picture, will shortly go 
into production, and The Bugle Call, a ro- 
mance of the cavalry, will star Jackie Coogan. 

John Barrymore is about to start production 
on his new picture for United Artists. He 
refuses to divulge the nature of the story but 
hints that it is radically different from any- 
thing he has ever brought to the screen. Buster 
Keaton’s second comedy for United Artists is 
a college story, the cast including Ann Corn- 
wall, Grant Withers, Harold Goodwin, Flor- 


ence Turner, and James Mack. 


ITH nine pictures practically finished 

and with six more in preparation, War- 
ner Brothers are now getting toward the end 
of their 1926-27 schedule which will be com. 
pleted in May. No announcement has been 
made about next season’s program, but it is 
known that the Warners intend to make proba- 
bly a full dozen of greater pictures for ex- 
tended runs, besides a special program. Irene 
Rich and May McAvoy are to be co-starred 
in The Climbers, the famous stage play by 
Clyde Fitch. The Patsy Ruth Miller feature 
now ready for production is temporarily titled 
The New Car. The Black Diamond Express, 
the first motion picture ever exhibited to the 
public, will be made again with Monte Blue 


Tracked by the Police 


will be directed by Ray Enright. 


in the starring role. 


Universal productions in preparation in- 
clude The Chinese Parrot, by Earl Derr Big- 
gers, starring Conrad Veidt, Edna Ferber’s 
Show Boat, starring Mary Philbin, The Yukon 
Trail, The Third Party, starring Reginald 
Denny, Kings Up, starring Hoot Gibson, The 
Claw, by Cynthia Stockley, starring Norman 
Kerry, and The Four-Flusher. with an all-star 


cast. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY STELLA EVELYN MYERS 














Motion Pictures in Seventh and Eighth Grade Instruction 


N The Elementary School Journal for 

October, Clarence E. Howell, Director of 
Junior Schoois, Trenton, N. J., writes of 
“First Experiences with Portable Motion Pic- 
ture Projectors,” and his story will be rem- 
iniscent to many of their own experiences in 
learning to wield this new tool of instruction. 
Mr. Howell speaks particularly of his efforts 
to introduce a systematic use of motion pic- 
tures in seventh and eighth-grade classroom 
work in the schools of New Bedford, Mass. 


A careful study of the information avail- 
able convinced me that no mere entertainment 
or auditorium use would suffice to justify the 
expense involved in placing a motion-picture 
projector in each school. It became evident 
that the increased-interest factor which motion 
pictures produce could be capitalized most 
efficiently educationally only when introduced 
into the classroom as one of the instructional 
tools. that is, as a means, not as an end in 
itself. My ultimate purpose, then, became 
that of investigating the possibilities of the 
use of motion pictures in the classroom by 
the classroom teacher as a part, and only a 
part, of her regular teaching, the films to 
function somewhat like a textbook. 

The article contains helpful suggestions as 
to equipment and offers to the beginner the 
benefit of conclusions which have been worked 
out as a result of the author’s practical ex- 
perience. Particularly useful are the notes 
which he includes, on his methods of sum- 
marizing and indexing films which he has 
found to be good teaching material, for a 
permanent reference file. He also shows the 
form of report blank which was devised to 
carry the simple report of the teacher who 


had used a film. 


I never order a film which I have not first 
reviewed in person. Every film reviewed is 
summarized on a card and then indexed so 
that I may have a permanent record and build 
up a worthwhile reference file. 





FILM REPORT 











| 
| 








Name of Film Date of Showing 
~~ School Grade Subject 
| ~ Name of Teacher in Charge Number of Pupils 
CHECK RATING AS 





Ex. | Gd.| Fr. | Pr. 


| Value as a teaching device...... 
Interest to children............ 


Mechanical condition .......... 











YES 


Would you like to use this film each semester? § ‘ 
i NO 


Send this card to Assistant Superintendent, 
| Secondary Education.) 








As a check on the value of the reels finally 
sent to the schools I devised a simple report 
blank which each teacher was requested to 
fill out. I tried to make the information 
asked for brief and to the point so that no 
teacher would face a clerical burden. 

Using the semester outlines for history and 
geography as guides and a number of written 
suggestions from interested teachers. I chose 
film subjects which would suit the greatest 
number of teachers concerned for each school 
month. A schedule was then made up well 
ahead of time and sent to the principals. This 
showed the titles of the films to be furnished 
for each grade and the exact days and hours 
when they were to be available for each 
school. With this went a brief pre-view of 
each film. Thus the teacher was able to plan 
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her work a week or more in advance around 
the use of the film on the particular day 
assigned. 

The economical use of time is a desirable 
factor in the classroom. One ought also to 
observe the pedagogical devices of variety and 
frequent change in procedure. It takes ap- 
proximately fifteen minutes to show an aver- 
age 1,000 foot reel of film. If the film is 
stopped frequently for questions, discussions, 
or the study of important details, the projec- 
tion will occupy a relatively longer period. 
If the picture is to be used as a classroom tool 
and is to be a teaching device rather than just 
a “show” given for the purpose of incidental 
education, then certainly it must be preceded 
by planned preparation on the part of the 
teacher and pupils, must be interrupted as 
often as necessary to obtain maximum desir- 
able results, and must be followed’ by dis- 
and summation of the information 
I felt, therefore, that one reel per 


cussion 
gained. 


class was plenty for the teacher to try to 
handle at one time, and our films were selected 
and distributed on that basis. No serials were 
used except as pertinent individual reels se. 
lected from a serial might be secured. Thus, 
there is a series on China, of which we used 
only one reel, selecting the one which con. 
tained the maximum and choicest material for 
our purpose. In like manner, we used only 
one reel of a series on Abraham Lincoln. 

[ am certain that rental is the best basis for 
beginners. As soon, however, as one is con. 
vinced that a certain reel will be of perman. 
ent value and that suitable storage and care 
are available, money can often be saved and 
more valuable service rendered to the teachers 
by purchasing it. A reel which is available 
at any time of the year and can be kept long 
enough for repeated showings and study, if 
desired, is certainly more valuable than one 
that is limited to one day 
or term. 


of each semester 


s 


Film Reviews 


Treasures of the Vatican (5 reels) 
Pathe—This remarkable 
duced by St. Mark’s Institute of Rome. Dr. 


which 


picture was pro- 


Vincenzo Fago secured permission, 
most people would have thought utterly im- 
possible, to photograph in motion the most 
renowned art and historical collection in the 
While we sit at 


conveyed over miles and miles of art calleries, 


world. our ease, we are 


through which the usual visitor to the Vatican 


is not permitted to go. Indeed, very few 
people ever are granted special permission 
to look upon much that is revealed to us when 


Pope Pius XI breaks 


over the self-imposed rule of the popes since 


this film is screened. 


1871 to remain in seclusion and appears on a 
balcony overlooking a crowded court. St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, adjoining the Vatican, is 
the work of Michael Angelo, except the dome, 
which was built in accordance with his 
architectural plan. 

At the entrance to the Vatican, we pass the 
Swiss Guard and look upon Raphael’s Loggia 


The 


first tier of the loggia is adorned with leaf 


over-looking the Court of San Damaso. 


designs and arabesque, the second depicting 
Biblical stories is known as “Raphael’s Bible,” 
and the third contains modern work executed 
by Montavani. Raphael’s tapestries are the 
most famous in the world, having revolution- 
ized tapestry designing and weaving. They 
were torn from the walls of the Sistine Chapel 
during a sack of Rome. and were recovered 
after twenty-six years only to be removed a 
1798. The 
present collection was purchased by Pius VII 
They include scenes 
from the lives of Peter and Paul, Adoration 


second time by the French in 


from a Jew of Venice. 


of the Shepherds, Massacre of the Innocents, 
Che Resurrection, and the Supper at Emmaus. 
The Raphael Stanze reveals frescoes unrivaled 
except by the work of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel. Although Raphael only lived 
to be thirty-seven years old, nearly one-third 
of his life was devoted to work for the Vati- 
can. 

The Scala Regia of Bernini is the greatest 
interior stairway in existence. As we ap- 
proach the Sistine Chapel, we pass columns 
decreasing distances, 


spaced at gradually 
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SCHOO! 


giving the effect of vast perspet tive. W e look 
upon The Last 
wrought by that powerful genius, Michael 


Judgment, over the altar 
Angelo, whose vital energy seemed to over 
flow in the over-developed muscles of his 
figures. He failed, also, in portraying under- 
sized heads, yet his power was dominant and 
his delinquencies but prove him human. 
This is the room where after the election of 
a pope, the ballots are burned in the fire-place, 


thus by means of the ascending smoke 


while ceremonies of the greatest dig- 


the Vatican of a final issue. 


r 
notifying the awaiting crowds outside | 

} 
nity were performed below. Michael | 


Angelo worked four years on a scaf- ji 
folding of the ceiling painting there | 
Biblical stories for the papal room. 
This hermit’s eyrie cost him an up- 
right posture, for after he 
walked neck The 
room presents the fresco by Rosselli, 
Dead 


evel! 


with bent. same 


Pharoah’ s Destruction in the 
Temptation of Christ 


Voon. and The 


Sea. and Botticelli’s 


The Creation of the Sun and 
Creation of Man. 

We visit the Hall of Papyri, th 
Busts, the Hall of Hall. 


the Egyptian Museum, which although not 


Gallery of 


Animals. Chiaramonte 


comparable to the collections in London 

Cairo, reveals the distinctiveness of Egyptian 
art, the Hall of Muses, the Gallery of Cand 
labra. the Library of Manuscripts, and th 
Gallery of the Ins« riplions to the number of 
24,000 


writing on stone in the world and five tho 


containing the finest collection § ol 


pass the spi ial 


sand Christian tablets. We 


collections of crucifixes, chalices, and an 
tiques, both from Egypt, and from Greece and 
Rome. The cabinets of Henry VIII are her 
containing his letters. 

Among the other masterpieces of art, we 
are permitted to see the following: the Bronz 


Pine Cone, the Crown of St. St phen, Hermes 


carved 
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after Praxiteles, Perseus, the Baptis- 
mal Font of Napoleon, the Laocoon. which 
Michael Angelo who assisted in its discovery 
said is “a marvel of art,” since it expresses 
physical anguish in the highest degree yet 
evident by means of marble, the Torso 
Apollo Belvidere, the Slave, 


Venus at the Bath, Minerva, 


made 
of Hercules, 


Sleeping Ariadne 


Augustus, Livia, the River Nile, Young Ath- 
lete with Scraper, Head of Hadrian, carved 
| 
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St. Peter’s and the Vatican 


in Pentelic marble, Jupiter of the ith Century 


B. C.. the Sarcophagus of St. Helena (mother 
| 


of Constantine), Sarcophagus of the Daughter 
of Constantine of porphyry, Roman Chariots, 
with Ba 


the Popes. 


Satyr 


hus, and Armor and Trophies 


Since the film is a rare picturing of many 
of the most famous art works extant, most of 
which are not readily accessible to Americans. 


it will undoubtedly be highly valued by aca- 


demic and art students, and by churches. The 
titling contains too many historical data in- 
cluding frequent dates. This kind of matter 
is mostly lost on observers because the mind 


does not as a rule salt things down just 


from 


i flashing of the thought. Items in sensational 


stories can be connected because following 


the action of stories is one of our elementary 


le nade neies of the mind, even young children 


being wholly equal to this task. When it 
omes to a large array of disconnected facts 
f a solid and rigid nature, the situation is 
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wholly altered. This conclusion is based 
upon a large number of actual tests given to 
bright pupils, and to observations among 
We 


shall gladly re-consider our opinion if edu- 


adults after viewing instructive films. 


cators after giving tests under standard con- 
ditions may report a large number of results 
to the contrary. 

Nearly the whole subject is a succession of 
stills.” 


tional opportunity afforded of presenting this 


oe 


If it were not for the very excep- 


body of cultural material to the public, we 
should be inclined to say that this is an illus- 
tration of precisely what should not be 
filmed. The film being an expensive method 
of picturing and necessitating a difficult and 
expensive method of presentation, it appears 
logical that since its field is “movement,” it 
should function in that field. Works of art 
such as are here presented justify more than 
a passing glance. They require continued 
study while the observer and the object are 


School 


R. FRANK M. FOULKS, principal of 

a school of about one thousand pupils, 
in Tampa, Florida, writes that the Zirbes 
visual method in the teaching of reading has 
been very successful in a first grade class of 
backward and retarded children. He says, 
“another test of the value of the lantern was 
supplementing the exposure exercises by plac- 
ing the same words in sentences and writing 
the sentences on slides, then throwing same 
A new interest was clear- 
little 


on the black-board. 
ly manifest in the hearts of these 
people.” 


Tue Cristian ScreENceE Monitor (Novem- 
ber 8th)—The possibilities of the cartoon as 
a method of pupil expression are emphasized. 
Specific instances are given from the book, 
Making History Graphic by Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton, indicating that his pupils at Lincoln 
School, Columbia University, expressed dis- 
criminatory insight into many historical situa- 


both The 


opinion, with no certainty regarding it, that 


quiescent. writer ventures the 
statuary shows up with better contrasts of 


light and shade in an ordinary lantern than 


with the motion picture machine. Slides 
covering some of the paintings and tapestries 
of the Vatican are obtainable in color. To be 


sure, artists object to such coloring because of 
its inaccuracy, but the layman seems to get the 
atmosphere and spirit of the work better with 
color. Children, likewise, are strongly at. 
tracted by art reproductions in_ color, 
This suggestion applies only to schools and 
churches where lantern pictures are more 
readily used than celluloid pictures. On the 
other hand, we grant that, as a rule, the illu. 
sion of travel, of actually being present before 
the object viewed, is far greater with the mo- 
tion picture than with the still picture. The 
turning of a statue so that it may be seen from 
all possible points of view is also an advantage 


seldom made use of in still pictures. 


Notes 


tions by means of cartooning. Descriptions 
are also given of similar work in a High 
School of the middle West. 


cautioned not to emphasize execution over- 


The teacher is 


much at first, but to magnify the thought con- 
tent of the cartoon. Gradually, the execution 
will be improved. The full article is quite 


worth the reading by any history teacher. 
News Letter, Bureau of Visual Instrue- 
tion, Indiana University, says in its current 


issue: 


The large demand for pictures indicates 
the need of a larger visual library where ma- 
terial in abundance on all types of subjects 
may be obtained at rates within the reach of 
all schools and community organizations of 
the State. 

Much the same as in the of book 
libraries we need good picture libraries sup- 
ported by public funds and administered at 
rates within the reach of the smallest schools 
and the most remote communities. The source 


case 
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of suitable picture prints, lantern slides, 
posters, and motion pictures at reasonable 
rates has always been a problem for schools 
and other groups. Especially is this true of 
the motion picture. 

The University with the co-operation of 
Indiana schools and civic groups is develop- 
ing such a picture library in order to make 
educational and community work more ef- 
fective. 


VisuAL EpucaTion Society oF WeEsT VIR- 
GINIA 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
on November 18th, steps were taken toward 
making a survey of the most important his- 
toric, geographic, and _ industrial places 
throughout West Virginia, with a view to 
making available such material as might be 
useful as visual aids for teaching purposes 
and perfecting a plan for its distribution to 
those interested in securing it. 

Information will be compiled, materials, 
specimens, and samples collected, pictures 
taken, and all organized and arranged for 
convenient use in teaching. In case of places 
that are desirable for visits, arrangements 
will be worked out with the proper local per- 
son or authorities to take care of visiting 
classes, and information given as to whom to 
get in touch with when a visit is contem- 
plated. 

Plans are being worked out for the Society 
to serve as a clearing house for visual aids 
and equipment so as to secure a discount for 
the members, and assist others in securing 


the proper kind of equipment. 


Among the Magazines 


and Books 


(Concluded from page 176) 


recorded, shown to millions of students every- 
where, and preserved forever for the use of 
future generations. To those who have re- 
garded the talking motion-picture merely as 
a means of theatrical amusement, Dr. Craft’s 
remarks and demonstrations were a revelation 
of vast social and educational possibilities 
still virtually unexplored.” 


Book Reviews 

A MILLion AND One Nicuts, The History 
of the Motion Picture, by Terry Ramsaye. 2 
volumes; 868 pages. Simon and Schuster, 
1920. 

“The situation which finds a majority of 
the leading figures in the history of the screen 
yet alive and frequently active, has presented 
me,” says the author, “with both opportunities 
and problems not common to historians in- 
sulated by the centuries, with their subjects 
safely reduced to graveyard mould.” 

As far as the opportunities are concerned, 
they are unique. Mr. Ramsaye has under- 
taken to write a history of the quick develop- 
ment of a new medium of expression, while 
the development is still in progress, and while 
those who had a part in its shaping can offer 
first-hand testimony. The author has done 
much to clear some of the misapprehensions 
concerning the origin and development of the 
motion picture, and to explode some of the 
popular myths which have grown up around 
it—and which, having somewhere been given 
the dignity of print, tended to persist in sub- 
sequent writings. Mr. Ramsaye has gone 
back to original sources. “Most history,” he 
says further, “is autopsy. This one is vivisec- 
tion.” He has traced by careful steps the ex- 
ceedingly complex evolution of the industry, 
through its complicated beginnings, its wars 
and intrigues, to its stupendous present. 

With reference to the problems above re- 
ferred to, it may perhaps be said that the 
author’s nearness (in point of time and first- 
hand contact) to his subject, has led him 
to ramifications which will in some cases be 
irrelevant to the outsider, and of little con- 
sequence to the ultimate history of the screen. 
As far as a personal record of early film 
figures is concerned, such recording is in- 
valuable; to the movement in general, it is 
of lesser consequence, The perspective of 
time is lacking in some of Mr. Ramsaye’s 
writing, 

“One Thousand and One Nights” is a 


A AREAS AS 


— 


ee ee ee ee 
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history of anecdote, written with considera- 
ble facility of expression, no little humor, 
and a refreshing touch of good-natured satire. 
This Boswell may love his Johnson, but he 
has few illusions concerning some of his char- 
acteristics. 

Mr. Ramsaye has done more, however, than 
He has related the 


motion picture to the simple, eternal, elemen- 


simply to trace a history. 


tal wishes of mankind, in accounting for its 
vast popular appeal, and has with definite 
ness determined the place of the motion pic- 


ture in the contemporary world. 


LIBRARY VMovine 
The 
sociation has published in pamphlet form 
an address Gladys Caldwell. 
Principal of the Art and Music Department 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, at the 
American 
Seattle, Washington, July 8th, 1925. 


Miss Caldwell tells 


reason of its location 


THe Pus.ic 
PICTURE STUDIO 


AND THE 


American Library As- 


deli ered by 


Library Association Conference, 
library. by 


related 


how het 
more closely 
to the motion picture industry than any other, 
has co-operated with the producers toward 
the solving of the thousand and one problems 
incident to the picturing of historical scenes. 

The Angeles considers the 
picture collection its first aid to the motion 
picture worker. The pictures have a circula- 
tion of more than 60.000 a vear and. in Miss 


Los Library 


Caldwell’s words, “are in danger of becoming 
the tail that wags the dog.” This collection 
was started in the children’s department but 
was transferred to the art department with a 
junior attendant and a page in charge. 

“It was soon found that it would be impos- 
sible to supply the needs of our motion pic- 
ture friends if we could give them only pic- 
and so the 
present we 
which fill 
three legal-size vertical files. Thanks to the 
co-operation of the fiction department, which 
circulates most of the illustrated periodicals, 


tures which were worth mounting. 
clipping cases were started. At 
use over three hundred folio cases. 


we are able to clip those that are discarded 
each week.” 

“The reference room is called upon for the 
death warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, for a 


ATIONAT 


SCREEN 


policeman’s billy used on the Island of Haitj 
or tor prool that lamb chops were eaten in 
Chaldea in the year 5000 B. C..’ Miss Cald. 
well declares. “The sociology department re. 
ceives thousands of inquiries concerning de. 
tails of military The science and 
industry department is responsible for ob. 
solete fire engines, steamboats and railroad 
trains. The latest search was for an English 
mangle to be used in Stella Maris. The gen. 
eral literature department provides many illus. 
trations from its books of travel, biography 
and history, and the juvenile department re. 
linquishes temporarily its choicest pirates, its 
frabian Nights and Peter Pans, knowing that 
eventually they will wérk all the harder for 
their brief outing. It sometimes happens that 
a question cannot be answered. With the best 
will in the world we cannot produce the secret 
code of the British Navy or the original letter- 
ing of the Ten Commandments.” 


WHat THE Pictures Say—An 
by Maud Moore, 
Brunswick, Ga., and formerly Superintendent 
Ohio. 176 


-ducational 


costumes. 


Art Reader. 
Elementary Supervisor. 
I 


of Primary Education, Canton. 


pages, cloth. Price, 75 
Publishing Co. 

For the lower primary grades, this attrac- 
tive little book offers material for the culti- 


vation of habits of correct observation and a 


cents. 


sense of artistic taste. 

The asserts. “If all 
that is best in literature is finding its way into 
art should 
With this thought in 
this Art 


hoping to awaken in the very young a love 


iuthor’s introduction 
the schoolroom, all that is best in 
have a place there, too. 
mind, the author presents Reader, 
of pictures. It is the child’s introduction to 
the ‘Masterpieces.’ - 

\ number of the masterpieces of Millet, 
Brooks and 


30 full page half- 


Bonheur, Landseer, Holmes. 

others are reproduced in 

tones on tinted pages. 
The text which accompanies each picture 


child 


interest, as well as with the idea of cultivating 


is designed from the standpoint of 


a love for the beautiful and the good and the 
direction of the imagination towards the con- 


templation of things lovely and inspiring. 
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Visual Edueation in 


i¢ 


i 
as 1elative size, shape, irregular coast line, 
and the kind of climate that might be expected. 
The Gulf Stream had been previously dis- 
cussed in connection with other countries and 
it was suggested here that this might also 
moderate the climate of these countries. 
Slides No. 407, 408, and P24 were next 
projected and the pupils discussed the moun- 
tainous scenery and the possibilities of forests 
and minerals. Then slide 420 was given which 
shows a shipping scene in Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, and pupils were asked what products 
they thought were being shipped to other 
countries. They were told not to answer this 
question until they had an opportunity to see 
the stereographs that were being passed about 
the room and to read the information printed 
on the backs of the cards. Stereographs No. 
109, and 412 to 419 were given to them foi 


examination. The same slides were then pro- 


Detroit Public Schools 


jected and from the discussion the pupils were 


able to name all the leading products of these 


countries. Slides 416, 417, and 418 were 


next given and the pupils discussed the simple 
life of the people and the government. 

In a summary at the close of the hour the 
pupils found they had discussed the follow- 
ine facts about Norway and Sweden: 

|. Size, location, climate, surface. 

2. Products. 


> 


3. Life and customs of the people. 
1 


1. Government. 

Only one class period was spent on this 
topic. 

Geography lessons, motivated by concrete 
visual material create a natural enthusiasm 
and offer the pupils an incentive to attack the 
study in a purposeful manner, to read ex- 
tensively and search independently for mater- 


ial which will help in solving the problem. 





cess of manufacture under one control 


will be known in the years to come as 
it is today, as the Standard of 
Quality. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 
629 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester, 
N. . 





Behind Bausch & Lomb Balopticons 


one finds the great institution of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., with production facilities permitting a complete pro- 


to enormous physical resources one finds a rich heri- 
tage in the field of quality instruments, - so 
important that Bausch & Lomb Quality 
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STHE CHURCH AND PICTURES 


CONDUCTED BY REV. FRANK E. JENSEN iy 


HE CHURCH is desirous of having wholesome, stimulating, helpful motion pictures for 

its own use as well as for the use of the general public who attend, by the millions every 
day, the 15,000 or more motion picture theatres throughout the land. The agitation against 
unwholesome motion pictures will continue until a decided improvement in the motion picture 
output is secured. In Baltimore, Maryland, at this time the character of motion pictures is 
being decried. This outcry has arisen in connection with the Sunday Movie Bill in Maryland, 
In the compilation by James MacRae, published in this issue, some of the facts are rehearsed, 
In the same article reference is made to the gift of the motion picture producers of a large 
quantity of film to the Leper colonies, and a statement of the character of some of the films 
named as recorded in the excellent department of “The Film Estimates” of THe Epucation. 
AL SCREEN. It does seem a great pity to have films shipped to the “lepers” that are estimated 
to be “undesirable” by impartial judges. 


The Church Should Keep Itself Informed 


Compilations by JamMes MacRae 


EXCERPTS FROM A RECENT ADDRESS BY ARCH- “I realize fully the power for good which 
BISHOP CuRLEY, BALTIMORE, MD., IN CONNEC- the moving pictures can be made. They can 
TION WITH THE SUNDAY Movie BILL IN be educational, entertaining, helpful; they can 
MARYLAND brighten our lives and give us something 


“T have been asked for my stand on the clean to look at and think about. But the 
question of moving pictures on Sunday in moving pictures as we have them are a curse.” 
Baltimore. I am opposed to moving pictures Th. 


Archbishop read a list of pictures, re- 
on Sunday in Baltimore because the moving 


F 5 viewed during “Better Moving Picture Week,” 
pictures of Monday, Tuesday and the other 

: °. ; which featured immorality, sins against the 
days of the week are rotten, immoral, dirty 
and smutty. I do not care to have presented 
on Sunday the smut which is presented in the 
movies on Monday and the other days of the desired. He also cited statistics on 404 mo- 
week. I am not opposed to motion pictures tion pictures. These pictures included the 
on Sunday because Sunday is Sunday, but I following scenes and incidents: Marital in- 
am opposed to them because the average mov- fidelity, 117; struggles of girls to defend 
ing picture is too dirty morally to be shown 
before decent people on Sunday or any other 
day. Let our moving picture people give us 
decent, clean pictures first, and then ask me 
what I think of having motion picture presen- 
tations on Sundays. modesty, 
200 


virtues, and which presented divorce in allur- 


ing and attractive colors, as something to be 


honor, 113; divorce as a remedy for marital 
ills, 38; drinking, 140; smoking by girls, 82; 
indecent dancing, 97; immodest dress, 172; 
incidents offending against decency and 


192. 
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THE CHURCH 


He begged the mothers to guard their chil- 
dren against the evils of the movies. 

He called attention to the startling fact 
that the United States Navy has its own Board 
of Censors, because the Navy is unwilling to 
exhibit pictures that have been stamped “all 
right” by Censor Boards in the various States. 


A Girt—WILL IT BLEss oR CursE? “750,000 

Feet oF Motion Pictures SENT TO CHEER 

8.000 LEPERS IN THE PHILIPPINES AND THE 
VirGIN ISLANDS” 

The Motion Picture. Vol. III, No. 3. says: 
“Somewhere off in the Pacific a group of 
hopelessly cut-off men and women are living 
out their lives away from the society of their 
fellows. 

“They are lepers sent beyond the pale of 
civilization. A lonely, tragic group, eight 
thousand strong! Amusements, pleasures, 
happiness, as the world knows happiness 
through the exercise of freedom and the asso- 
ciation with one’s family and friends, are 
denied them. Only the moving picture is an 
eligible guest and it, too, once it enters the 
colony, is barred from leaving. And vet the 
motion picture goes to the lepers. 

“More than 750.000 feet of film, donated 
outright by the members of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America, 
have been sent to the lepers isolated in the 
Philippines and Virgin Islands. Feature pic- 
tures, comedies, newsreels, and animated car- 
toons were included in the large shipment 
assigned to the two colonies. The pictures 
were presented to representatives of the Sur- 
geon General of the United States through 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America.” 

Anything that will really cheer and bright- 
en the lives of the unfortunate lepers is a real 
Godsend to them. But, unfortunately, some 
of the pictures named in the partial list given 
in the article, and we assume the adjudged 
best pictures are named in this particular list, 


can hardly be considered “a Godsend” to the 
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leper. It is to be hoped that the same scrutiny, 
and even a closer scrutiny will be exercised 
in the censorship of these pictures than has 
been found necessary in the United States 
Navy. We give the estimates of six of these 
pictures as published in the “Film Estimates” 
of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN (assuming, that 
the film Loney Mary should read Lovey Mary, 
we gladly name this film among the six, for 
we really do wish to commend the gift and 
the givers in so far as the dreary and hopeless 
life of the lepers may be blessed thereby.) 
Here are six of the films and estimates: 
l. The Blackbird, (Lon Chaney)—Violent 
crook stuff in London’s Limehouse district. 
[Too gruesome to be worth anybody’s while. 
2. Beverly of Graustark (Marion Davies)— 
Much rather pleasing comedy. Improbable, 
but quite as good as the book. This one is 
Road to Mandalay, (Lon 
Impossible 


“passable.” 3. 
Chaney)—False and overdone. 
situations, showing seamiest side of East In- 
Voney Talks, (Claire Wind- 


sor)-—Judges say “cheap,” “vulgar,” “offen- 


dian ports. 4. 
sive,” “crude.” A pitiful attempt. 5. Lovey 
Vary (Bessie Love)—Orphanage story. Sen- 
timental, human, amusing, Bessie Love’s best 
acting. 6. Fine Clothes, (Lewis Stone)— 
Domestic drama of London storekeeper with 
Lewis Stone attempting some more high life 
seduction of the heroine. Another waste of 
ood caste, 

Again we say, it is to be hoped that even 
a closer scrutiny will be exercised in the selec- 
tion of such pictures than has been found 
necessary in the United States Navy. 

The Church should give more earnest heed 
to the pictures that are being produced and 
distributed since the majority of these pic- 
tures are destructive of the things that en- 
gage the program of the church’s work. 
Whatever touches the Community touches the 

Church 
Whatever touches the Church touches the 


Community. 
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Where the commercial firms—ahose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 
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The Fox Educational Film Program 


Epwarp Percy Howarp 


Editor-in-Chief, Fox Hour, Fox Film Corporation, New York City 


FTER more than a year of investigation 

and experiment, Mr. William Fox has 

definitely decided to launch a program of pro- 
duction for the educational field. 

Fox Hour pictures are, and will continue to 
be, made for school purposes, and will be 
shown only in schools. While these pictures 
will arrest the interest of the pupil, their 
pedagogical character will not be modified 
to inject into the film any element that serves 
only to entertain. The objective of Fox Hour 
pictures is to teach, and insofar as practicable, 
these film lessons will be made to correlate 
with the system of teaching which obtains in 
the public schools. 

The services of leading educators and pro- 
fessors in History, Geography, Science, and 
other branches of learning, will be enlisted 
in production, which, of course, must cover 
many lines of study, and be suitable for in- 
struction in the various grades. 

Fox Hour films on Current History do not 
cover unimportant news items but supply to 
pupils a wide and useful knowledge of out- 
standing events sufficiently developed to in- 
dicate they make an impress upon nations 
and peoples. These films provide lessons 
calculated to accommodate one school period. 
They give groundwork information in many 
fields of knowledge, covering Natural Science, 
Geography, Hygiene, Civics, Nature Study, 
Biology, History, etc. 

In addition to the production of this broader 
class of film, which aims to develop the 


intelligence and broaden the knowledge of 
children of all ages, as a basis of more de- 
tailed study, there are now in production 
courses of study, for definite grades, in United 
States Geography. These will be followed by 
courses in Foreign Geography, History, Biol- 
ogy, Civics, Natural Science, and other sub- 
jects. 

Fox Hour films on Current History have 
been seen and indorsed by many of the out- 
and publicists of the 


standing educators 


country. They have been tested for reaction 
on pupils in more than two hundred public 
schools in different parts of the country, and 
their teaching value has been established. As 
time passes they will improve until they 
sound the more remote depths of our educa- 
tional system. Eventually, of course, sound 
will be added to round out the perfection of 
the silent picture. This development is being 
gradually worked out by the Fox Film Cor- 
poration and the Western Electric Company. 
When, in addition to this, follows color and 
true perspective, the perfection of the motion 
picture as an educational factor will have 
been reached. 


“Little Orphant Annie” 


Film Classic Exchange, of Fredonia, N. Y., 
announces that it has acquired the negative 
and world rights to Colleen Moore’s “Little 
Orphant Annie,” a picturization of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s famous poem. The film 
has been retitled, and is ready for release. 
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Enlargement Program of Spiro Film Corporation 


HE SPIRO FILM CORPORATION an- 

nounces plans for the extensive exploita- 
tion of the Spirograph projector and the 
Spiro Film Library. The projector is at last 
perfected and ready for quantity production 
—jigs and dies are being completed, and the 
projectors themselves will soon be placed on 
sale. There are to be two models of the 
Spirograph—the hand driven and the motor 
driven. The motor driven model will repeat 
the film record continuously, if desired. It is 
expected to be much in demand for instruc- 
tional and advertising purposes. 

The library and the film laboratory have 
been moved from Irvington-on-Hudson to a 
new and well equipped plant in Long Island 
City, New York. 


penter-Goldman Laboratories, Inc. have been 


The services of the Car- 


secured for editing and elaborating upon the 


Spiro Library. This firm has a most enviable 
reputation for the quality of its work in in- 
structional film production. Carpenter-Gold- 
man technical and scientific animation is es- 
pecially well known. The Editorial Director, 
Joe W. Coffman, formerly Supervisor of 
Visual Instruction of Atlanta Public Schools, 
will have charge of editing the Spiro Library 
for the Spirograph records and for the stand- 
ard film productions as well. Much new pro- 
duction is scheduled, and the coming months 
will bring frequent news to the Educational 
world from the plant at 161 H Harris Avenue, 
Long Island City. 

The next 


of THE 


ScrREEN will carry an extended explanation of 


issue EDUCATIONAL 


the work being done by the Spiro Film Cor- 


poration, in a special article by Mr. Coffman. 





Appointed to Post in Motion 
Picture Bureau 


HE appointment of Raymond Evans as 
chief of the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agriculture, has 
been announced by C. W. Warburton, director 
He succeeds F. W. Per- 
kins, who recently resigned this post. 
Mr. Evans has been with the Office of 
Motion Pictures since 1922, and with the 
Department of Agriculture since 1914. Since 


of Extension Work. 


his transfer to the office of Motion Pictures 
he has been engaged in writing scenarios in 
co-operation with specialists of the several 
bureaus in the direction of the production of 


department films. 


Films Used To Fight 
Corn Borer 


WO new motion pictures are the most 
recent weapons adopted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in its attack 
These edu- 
cational pictures are The Corn Borer and 
What To Do About It, and Corn and The 


They are designed to teach farmers 


on the European Corn Borer. 


Borer. 
the appearance, habits and methods of this 
foe of corn and to instruct them in ways and 
means of defending their fields against rav- 
ages. They may be had free for short loan 
periods by making application to the Depart- 


ment’s motion picture office in Washington. 











| Mazda Lamps, Gelatin, Etc. 


Screen Advertisers Association 

The annual meeting of the Screen Adver- 
tisers Association will be held in Denver, June 
26th to 29th, inclusive, during the convention 
of the International Advertising Association, 
of which the Screen Advertisers Association 
is a department. 

A committee on Program and Entertainment 
has been appointed by Douglas D. Rothacker, 
J. Don 


Alexander, of the Alexander Film Company, 


President of the Screen Association. 
Denver. is chairman. 


Notes from Dallas Meetings 
(“oncluded from page 171) 
the direction of Mr. E. P. Howard of the 
Fox Films Corporation. These films were 
on “Raising the Submarine S$ 51,” “Our Cli- 
mate” and “Conquest of the North Pole.” 
Each of these films was accompanied with an 
outline for teachers showing the topics which 
should be studied by the pupils both before 
and after seeing the film. These films are 
intended specifically for use in schools. They 
are not designed for entertainment and are in 
no sense theatrical in character. They are 
intended to be used in the same way as a 
textbook and are prepared on a definite con- 
We shall 
watch with interest the working out of the 
“Fox Hour Educational Films.” 


It is interesting to note the entrance of Fox 


structive plan for classroom use. 


Film Corporation into this field along some- 
what the same lines which have been so suc- 
cessfully worked out by the Educational 
Department of Pathe, for some time past. 
The entrance of more and more of the great 
companies into this side of the picture field, 
is going to hasten greatly the achievements 


ahead of the educational film. 


Please Say You Saw the 
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A Technique for Use of Motion 
Pictures 

(Concluded fr 168) 

unusual thing holds the attention away long 


7m 1gé 


enough to break the continuity. So we say, 
guide by the auditory sense the visual sense 
as is done in life. 

We are in the scientific period of education 
and the question immediately arises, “Does 
the above technique furnish the most effective 
way of using the motion picture?” From the 
logical side, from the comparative side using 
films as another form of textbook and from 
the side of time waste in preparation, it seems 
to be effective. 

The next step is one of measurement of re- 
sults. Some carefully controlled experiments 
covering some factors concerned in the use of 
motion pictures, such as that of Dr. Gibbs,° 
have been carried out but these fail to take 
into account the whole process, equipment, 
set up, receipt of films, time of showing, final 
We have tried to 


set up such a complete technique on a logical 


results and whole values. 


years of use, believe 
We offer it 


with the hope that someone who has the nec- 


basis and after seven 


that it will stand measurement. 


essary time and funds at his disposal will sub- 
ject it to scientific measurement so that it may 
aid motion pictures to come into their own in 


the educational scheme. 

5 Gibbs, David—An 
Instruction by use of Motion Pictures. 
November, 1925, p. 520. 


Experiment as to Economy of time in 
Tae Epoucationat Screen, 
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